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If You Want-- 


and what teacher of to-day does not ?—the best text- 
books, progressive books in your school, you should 
not be unacquainted with such books as these: 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


Two books, and the favor-| Two books; attractive, 
ite Physical Geography— | well-graded oral and writ- 
all thoroughly books of to- | ten work. Rules few and 
day in every respect. pointed, fine body of exam- 


DAVIS’ READING BOOKS, ples. Systematic practice. 
Four books, on the thought HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


method, new and popular, Five books, bright, beauti- 
widely introduced, fine se- fully illustrated, with prac- 
lections, and classic liter- tical features and choice 
ature. literature. 

As well as many other valuable books of which you 
may learn from our Descriptive Catalogue which we 


shall be pleased to send you. 


University Publishing Company, 


43--47 East Tenth St, New York. 


N. E. Department, 
352 Watshington 8t., Boston. 


LET THE CHILDREN in our schools learn 
that outside the schoolroom there is a world of surpass- 
ing loveliness. Put into their hands 


SCIENCE BOOK 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 


It will teach them to observe and investigate the phenomena of their 
immediate neighborhood. The iessons are put in language the child 
of nine or ten years can understand. They are especially adapted 
to train the senses, to induce children to gain a knowledge of facts 
by their own efforts, and to give them an interest in Nature that 
will never die. The text treats of 


| BIRDS, INSECTS, PLANTS, MINERALOGY, 
| GEOLOGY, PHYSICS. 
| CHEMISTRY, ASTRONO/IY, and METEOROLOGY. 


It leads to and prepares for the rational study of Geography. 
An Outline of Science Course in connection with Geography, in the 
first pages of the book, is worthy the consideration of ali teachers. 


Price by mail, 50 cents. | 
Address 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO 
307--309 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Students’ Series of English Classics, 


PRICES REDUCED. 

Our Students’ Series of Enzlish Classics has met with great favor in our best schools, 
but the sale of these excellent books should be extended. That there may be no excuse for 
using the cheaply bound editiois, we have decided to make a GENERAL REDUCTION 
IN OUR PRICES ~ TuHeRe WILt BE NO LOWERING OF THE SERIES IN ANY PARTIC- 
ULAR, and all the books will be furnished in cloth binding, upon the same paper as now. 
As examples of our low prices. Milton's L'’Allegra, [1 Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas (in 
one vol), will be furnished, STRONGLY BUND IN CLOTH, at 25 cents; or Scott’s Marmion 
(285 pages), Silas Murnezr (315 pages), at 35 cents list, with the USUAL DISCOUNT TO 
SCHOOLS AND DEALERS. 

Will you not write us whenever you want any English Classics for your Literature 


classes. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


SOME OF THE RECENT PUBL'!CATIONS OF 


WILLIAM R. JHNKINS, 


S851 858 Sixth Av., New York. 


Manuel de Litterature Francaise. By A. D&| Extralte Choi.is des Oeuvres de Francois Cop- 
ROUGEMUNT, AM. leather, BL.25. pee. Notes vy G Usst Cluth 90 cos, 
College Preparatory VYrench Grammar. By Pratique. By PAUL BgRoy, B.L., L.D. 
CHABLES P DUURUQUET. Hall lesther, g1.25. 
du Cygne. By GeorGs OSNET. No. 17. 
Contes ot Nouv-ties Choisis etannotes. BY wanon, By SAND. Notes by B. D. Woop. 
Pavut Baroy, B.L.,L.D. Clcth g1.00. WatD, Ph.u. faper,60cts Cloth, 85 cents 
Les Pr sateurs Francais du XIXe Siecle. By C.| Fortezza. Ry E. DE AM CIs. Notes by T. E. ComBA. 
FOSTAINE, B.L., L.D Hale leatuer, #126. so. 6. Novelle italiane. Paper, 35 cts. 
Camilia. By E. pB AMICcIg Notes bv T. E. CoMBA.| El Pajaro Verde. By J. VATERA. Notes by JULIO 
Payer, 35 cents. No 4 Novelle Italiane. RoJas. Nv. 1. Cuentos Selectos. Paper, 35 cta. 


La Lizardiere. By VT& HENRI DE KORNIBR. No.| Contes de Balzac. Edited by GuorGe M. HAFPER, 
20. Romans Choisis. Faper, c's Pow, aud L, E. Livin. 
Fables choisies de la Fontaine, With notes by B. Goon, A.B. Cloth, $1 v0. 
BECK. Boards, 4 cts. Des Kindes Erstes Buch, Illus. Boards. 40 cts. 
Introduction prices at ths rate of 20 per cent discount from above prices. Copies for examination 


will be sent upon application. 


AMERICAN PENS FOR AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


HE line of School Pens manufactured by the ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Nos. Al, 128, 333, 444, 
are the best in the market for their respective purposes. Each pen is stamped with the name Esterbrook, 


which is a guaranty that the quality is everything that is to be desired. 


Mi 
i or order through the stationers 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 


The compliments of the season to teachers, pupils, and all friends of Dixon's 


“We ring the bells and we raise the strain, | 
We hang the garlands everywhere | 
And bid the tapers twinkle fair, | 

| And feast and frolic —” MH 


May each and every teacher have a glad new year. 
and be rid of the vexations of school teaching, may she find the best of husbands. — 
she prefers to go it alone, or to Europe on her vacation, may she find an appreciative 
School Board and get an increase of salary. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, 


If she wants to get married | 


If 


N. J. 


| 
} 
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| 
| 
} 
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| 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. | 
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AMEND, |WHAT I8 V/TAL/ZED PHOSPHITES?} For Stomach 


205—211 Third Avenue, ZZ YS It is the production, from the ox brain and wheat germ, of Bowel, 


New York. a distinguished pbysician whose merits as a chemist have . : 
Z been recognized with several gold medals. It is an essen Liver Complaints, and 
tial food to all who overuse the brain. It possesses in Headache, use 


the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy; 


ZY restores those who have overworked, or in any way impaired , 9 
~ their vigor; prevents mental and physica! exhaustion. 
For thirty years used and recommended by the world’s best 
physicians and brain workers. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


P d by the F. Crosby ©o. 
Lé West 25th St., New York. CATHARTIC P | LLS 
af] : Druggists or by mail ($1). Be sure e They are purely 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL: 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


= the label bas this signature: 
} TORY OUTFITS (Balance 
oul tan ete) Crosb Cold and Catarrh Cure The best remedy known for Cold in the Head vegetable, sugar-coated, 
&™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. f ¢ and Sore Throat. Druggists, or by mail, 50¢ts speedily dissolved, 
and easy to take. 


Every dose 


Chemicals “Odd” Apparatus. Effective 


nd 
’ In preparing for “ stock taking’ we find some 200 pieces of odd or 
Appar alls shopworn physical instruments that must be sold promptly to make 
‘ room for new goods. 
ee ee Price being a secondary consideration, we have placed these instru- OUR CLU BBING RATES 
ments at very low figures; often a mere fraction of first cost ; 


and solicit immediate correspondence with all who can use such : 
Journal of Education 


We are sincere in believing this offer unusually important, and upon 
request will mail to any address descriptive circular No. 480, which ONE YEAR, AnD 


gives full particulars, Review of Reviews, : : : : 
Harper’s Monthly, $ 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


a 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
’ Century Magezive, : : : 


SEND FOR Scientific Instrument Makers, Scribner’s Magazine, 
Atlantic Monthly, 


Bullock & Cr enshaw 9 Abridged General Catalogue No, 219. PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. oS ssidinn! a 
528 Arch Philadelphia. Relestic Magazine. 


|Aiustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary.) 


Public Optnion, 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, THE ROULSTONE. Current History, 


Educational Review, : 


NW 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, Gur Men'and: Women, 


The above are only samples of the prices we can 
make to subscribers of the Journal of Education 
wishing to take other periodicals. If jou waut a 
ublication nut mentioned in this list write us for 


erms. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St, Postcn, Mass. 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


J (Successors to Science Dept. Natl 8S F.Co, 
Established 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake St. Chicago, 
MAKERS OF 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL and 
OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps. 
Improved Static Electrical 
Machines, 

School Dynamos, 
Solar and Elect’l Projection 
Microscopes, and 
Electrical Test Instruments 

Catalogue and SPECIAL 
[Mentiou this paper] NT PRICES on application. 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 


School ofLaw. & 
(Incor porated.) 
HOME Send 10c. stamps for Aa 
@ particulars to 
Corren, Ja. Sec'y, 


MARCH BROTHERS, 
48 E.Muceerry 
LEBANON,O 


Japanese Pile Cure, 4 


A new and Complete Treatment, consisting of Sup- 

positories Ointment in Capsules and Two Boxes of 

Ointment. a positive Cure for External, Internal, 

Blind or Bleeding Itching. Chronic. Recent, or He- 

i per box, 6 for $5; sent by mail. y suffer 

s positively given with six boxes refund the 
L. gd. DOWD’ ‘ 

D’S HEALTH EXERCISES No. 1. A DJUSTING to all Primary and Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogany finish, Gens stomp Ree comple. 


ar complete. Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. All Desks 6x13x20. $2.65 
nastum takes 6 in. floor room; new, No. 2. ag to all Grammar or Normal sizes; best red birch, mahogany finish. BRADBURY 8 PHARMACY, 
Indorsed ize all Desks, including Ink Wells,6x16x24  ........ . $3.85 

; yers, cler SOLE AGENTS, 


ymen, editors and others now using} Wo, 3, ORMALS. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, rabber buffers, lid support, and 
Milustrared Circular. N pencil tray. S:ze of all Desks, Ink Wells, 7x18x24. 637 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
Vocal Culture. 9 East 14th St., New York. | No, 4, Aouad Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, pencil tray, brass hinged, lead 
and support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, including Ink Wells. 7. 20x26. $4.35 $5 to $15 ot 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
M) Plates the 


factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. Warranted in every respect, Send in your or deve. 
finest of jewelry good as 


TROY, (CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 
**roous ss Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Strong, Durable. 


new, on all kinds of metal 
| with gold, silver or nickel. 
| No experience, No capital. 
| Every house has goods need- 


Description and prices on application. 


— | CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO ng platin "holesale 
MY WIFE AND PAY FREIGHT. Wn Bever ey Harrison, 59, Fifth Av., N.¥. City, P 
NG $10.50 ing Machine, ith ofa Y.; N. and Conn States Agency. Ww 
uw tachments and guaranteed for yeare ipped any- 
vance. 75.100 now'in use. World's Pale ewerded, 
lord Mfg. Co. 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. _— 18 THE BEST Sharpens both 
MACHINE IN USE FOR SCHOOLS. Lead and Slate Pencils 
» m 
EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, G.8, Panny, 73 Fulton Street, Boston, | Manufactured by AQ S. 
~~ W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Av.Chicago GOULD & COOK, 
| NERVINE INSTITUTE, Leominster, Mass. If there is a School 
19 E. Chester Park B - Unton SCHOOL FURNITUHE OO., Send for Circular. We will send ma- House in the United 
° » Boston, Mass. Battle Creek, Mich. | chines on'trial to responsible parties. 
lytic Institute in the United states. Gorecitnaen ALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. own an American Flag 1 
free. Patients boarded, nursed and cared for. Office THE FAVORITE NUMBE 
| treatment if desired. Send for circulars. OSEPH ILLOTTS 303, 404, 604 E. F my let the teacher write gr 
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fo merit a continuance of their favors,” Wer hones Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 


ton to the whom we shall AND J. W. ‘{NOLTON’S ZOOLOGY 
SCHOOL } SCHERMERHORN & 00, COLLECTIONS PREPARED BY ” 
NE N.L WILSON, 170 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
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(Written for the Journal.1 
AT BETHLEHEM. 


BY N. W. RAND. 


Let us sing of the Babe that was born today 
’Mid the mountaws of old Judea, 

With only the shepherds and wandering flocks 
To welcome his coming there ; 

Bat the angela chorased it throagh the aky, 
And the stars to behold him ran, 

And one in its raptare lingered nigh 
To mark oat the epot for man. 


O eing of the Babe that was born today, 
For the world had been wrapt in night, 

And the burdened and weary had lost their way 
And were groping in vain for light; 

Bat it came, O jy! and with power to save; 
It came by a manger given, 

And it banished fore ver the gloom of the grave 
And lighted the way to Heaven. 


Yes, sing of the Babe that was born today, 
And earth take up the strain, 
The wonderfal strain of long ego, 
That swept the estar lit p/ain 
*€ Glory to God,”’ ye mountains, cry, 
Till from their farth+st shore 
The deep-mouthed seas end back reply, 
“ Glory forevermore!’’ 


** And peace on earth.’’ Aye! ‘‘ Peace on earth’’! 
Above the clashing sword, 
And shout, and groan, in din of death, 
Still let that voice be heard. 
Sing, angels, sing! Shine, radiant star! 
Nor song nor radiance crase 
Till o’er the final field of war 
Shall wave the palms of peace! 


O kingly head, that found no rest 
Save in a manger low! 

O sinless head, whereon was pressed 
The world’s thorn crown of woe! 
Now wearest theu thy crown of light, 

And brighter stars than gem 
The amethystine arch of night 
Adorn that diadem. 


And circling ages dim it not; 
When every glittering crown 

And song of earth have been forgot, 
And thrones have crambled down, 

One crown shall still resplendent gleam, 
One throne feel no decay, 

One song—the song at Bethlehem— 
Shall never die away. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Surr. J. W. Roserts, Tacoma, Washington: The 
person who has grown careless through long experience, or 
who is satisfied with presevt acquirements, is not worthy 
the time of pupils. 

A. B. Potanp, New Jersey: In the district school 
meeting, the opposition to paying the teacher a generous 
remuneration usually originates, and is carried to a suc- 
cessful issue by the aggressive talk of a few individuals. 


Writram Romaine Newsorp, Pa.D., Lecturer on 
Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania: The re- 
lation of the hereditary to the acquired factor is of as 
great practical importance to the teacher as it is of specu- 
lative interest to the psychologist, and the inf»rmation 
now afforded by comparative psychology might be in- 
creased by the observation of experienced teachers. 


Joux S. Sranr, Pa D, LLD, President of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College: Edacational workers are 
strengthened by association with one another, and their 
professional consciousness is deepened. At the same 


time their conference will bear fruit in two directions ; it 
will reeu't in better work in each department of educa. 
tion, and it will tend to unify the work so as to bring all 
parts into fall harmony. 


PROFESSIONAL READING. 


BY SUPT. W. W. STETSON, AUBURN, ME. 


One need not read all the books that have been printed 
to read all that has been written. It is the province of 
genius to gather up all that his own period and all pre- 
ceeding time have thought, lived, feared, desired, and 
attained, in the department which his talent permits him 


_ to compass. Many live and toil and think, one embodies 


and transmits. It is not necessary for you to read the 
writers who preceded or followed Chaucer to study the 
art by which he puts before us men who lived five hun- 
dred years ago. The painting of men as they are has 
developed but one master, the father of English poetry, 
To place before us the same man as he will stand when he 
shall have “shuffled off this mortal coil,” and be no 
longer embarrassed by its degrading influence, fell to the 
lot of the poet’s poet, Spencer. To hold the mirror up 
to mortals, and, standing just behind our shoulder, call 
our attention to the mysteries the mirror reveals, that we 
may see man as he appears in his outward expression and 
inward suggestion, was peculiarly the work of the poet- 
philosopher, Shakespeare. Milton and Bunyan found 
earth too narrow for the range of their imagination. 
The heights of heaven, the depths of hell furnished the 
scene of their action and the future of man the theme of 
their discourse. Development of form of expression 80 
gracious that the thought received its own valae largely 
therefrom was the mission of Addison and Pope, to voice 
the language of the heart, to make men better by making 
them feel that the good is the beautiful, to change the 
appeal from the cold head to the warm heart was the royal 
work of Longfellow. 

Six periods cover the range of English literature. As 
many authors embody its wisdom and beauty. A single 
work of each fairly reveals his scope and character. By 
reading of this limited selection until its body and spirit 
are yours, until all its suggestions are your familiar 
thought, you are handsomely equipped for your profes- 
sional work, in one of its important branches. 

The elements of science as it stands today, and the 
essential facts of history and its philosophy will be avail- 
able when responsible duties should be met by splendid 
preparation. 

We have standard works in literature on science, art, 
and history,—what have we in pedagogy ? 

The wisest of our guild can only unite the isolated efforts 
of the many, and reduce to simplest form the theory and 
practice of our profession as it has been found to accom- 
plish the best results What the million do, the one em- 
bodies. If our profession has produced no sage or 
prophet, let us determine what has been done, by boldly 
asking what remains and furnishing our fall proportion 
of the answer. 

In the olden times they understood the advantages to 
be gained by discussion and by a desire to excel. How 
much of the insight of Shakespeare, the pathos of Burns, 
were due tothe stimulus of personal contact with kindred 
spirits we can never know. We do know tbat friction 
stimulates, personal contact develops individual power, 
and discussion breeds thought. The desire to defend 
positions taken, or maintain an honorable rank among 
associates, induces an amount and character of strength 
that could not have existed without those conditions. 
The meetings of the many literary clubs in the old inns 
of London at least accomplished the results of urg- 
ing those assembled to a depth and rang of thinking and 
grace and fluency of expression that have been the crown- 
ing glories of English literature. Similar meetings in the 
present are for a different purpose and accomplish differ- 


ent results. Division of labor and appropriation of results 
are necessities of the age. The ability to draw from another 
the wisdom won by years of patient toil and the compre- 
hension of principles without waste of time on details 
mark the typical man. Codperation benefits, saves our 
time, and adds to our power, 

I believe in associated efforts. I have confidence in 
any scheme which says to its members: You must doa 
certain amount of work, on certain subjects, within a cer- 
tain time. I know there is an inspiration in knowing 
that others are engaged in the same work and are striving 
for the same results. My idea of local work is covered by 
a few brief statements : 

1. Have an organization, but of the simplest possible 
character. 

2. Hold meetings in the evening once in two weeks at 
the homes of members. 

3. Have one of the members give an outline of the 
methods advocated by the author he has read on the 
topic of the evening, as reading, memory, or punishment. 

4. Criticism, favorable or otherwise, on methods pre- 
sented, with reasons. 

5. Additional methods advocated by the authors other 
members have read, followed by criticisms as before. 

6 Statement of methods tested in the schoolroom and 
found successful. 

We have found these exercises far more valuable than 
the regulation teachers’ meeting. The members get the 
benefit of the reading of a dozen volumes, by as many 
different authors, while they have taken time to read 
but one. 

I wish to submit the following questions for your con- 
sideration : 

1. How many of us have read thoroughly and thought- 
fully six volumes treating of educational subjects ? 

2. How many of us have read in like manner one book 
on mental science ? 

3. How many of us have honestly and intelligently 
attempted to understand the child we are molding ? 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 

A Christmas without a Santa Claus would be a dreary 
one for the little folks of today, yct this is exactly the 
kind that fell to the lot of Remember Allerton and the 
other little Paritans that first cold Christmas Day on 
board the Mayflower, Plymouth harbor, for the stern old 
Puritans thought Christmas a Pagan festival. Fortu- 
nately this belief is a thing of the past, and today the fes- 
tival is kept in all civilized countries. 

The Christmas-tree probably had its origin in the Norse 
myth of Ygdrasill, the ash tree which was suppored to 
hold up the universe. Its earliest place was in the Pagan 
festival held in the latter part of December, when the 
sun-god was said to have yuled, or wheeled, in his course 
and begun his northward journey. 

In the Christian festival the evergreen tree, formerly 
dedicated to the goddess of Spring, became the symbol of 
eternal life. Since the days of Constantine the Great, St. 
Nicholas, Bishop of Myra in Lycia, has been the patron 
saint of children. 

In Belgium the children polish their shoes, and, after 
filling them with hay, oats, and carrots for the good 
Bishop’s horse, place them side by side close to the chim- 
ney. Inthe morning the vegetables, the hay, and grain 
are gone, and the shoes are full of toys and sweets for the 
good children, and rods for the bad ones. 

In Alsace the Christ child is represented as a young 
girl all in white with hair of lamb’s wool. She carries a 
silver bell in one hand, and in the other a basket of 
sweetmeats. In France the Jesus bambin comes with a 
company of angels bearing Christmas gifts to fill the shoea 
carefully arranged in the fireplace. 
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In Italy the presepio, or manger, is an important part 
of the festival. It is of all degrees of costliness, from the 
rade wooden one carved by the peasant to the presepio of 
the churches rich in gilding, carving, and velvet drapery. 
The Bambino, the Santa Claus of this country, is usually 
laid within it, though it is sometimes used as a receptacle 
for the Christmas presents. 

The good saint doubtless has a hard time in Spain, for 
no matter how pressed he may be for time, he is expected 
to find the shoes which the little Spanish children hide, 
and when fonud, to fill them with toys and sweets. 

The Rassian peasants tell a pathetic little story of 
Babouscka, the old woman who, on Christmas eve, goes 
from house to house with her basket of toys. The story 
says that when the wise men journeyed from the East, 
long years ago, seeking the Child who “ was born king 
of the Jews,’ they came one night to the house of 
Babouscka, and begged her to join their train. But the 
night was stormy and her hut snug and warm, and she 
refused to leave it. No sooner had the wise men gone 

from her sight than a great longing came over her to see 
this wonderfal Child, and she would have followed them, 
but no one could tell her the way to go. And still for 
his sake, at Christmas, she leaves her gifts at every house 
and as she peers into every childish face she anxiously 
asks, “Is He here? 

In Norway and Sweden Christmas is called Yale-peace, 
and at this season every one is expected to be at peace 
with his neighbor. People who can afford it keep open 
house ; the tables are spread with food and neighbors and 
friends come and go at will. In some parts of the coun- 
try a cake is set outside in the snow, a custom dating 
back to the days of Thor. During the evening, messen- 
gers are hurrying here and there and the Christmas box, 
labeled with the name of the one for whom it is intended, 
in some mysterious manner is thrown into the room. 

The Swedes have a pretty custom of fastening a sheaf 
of wheat upon a pole on Christmas morning, for the bird’s 
Christmas dinner. 

From those early dayr, when the Druid priests of 
heathen Britain climbed the oaks and with their golden 
sickles severed the mistletoe to be distributed among the 
people, down to the present time, the English Christmas 
with its roast beef, plam-pudding, boar’s heads, and snap- 
dragons has been famous in song and story. In many a 
country village the ‘ Waits” still carol their Christmas 
songs, and the Christmas sports go on beneath the glisten- 
ing berries and gray green leaves of the mistletoe. 

Oar own Christmas customs, like the people, have been 
transplanted from othr countries. Thus our Santa Claus 
and his reindeers come from Holland and our Christmas 
tree from Germany. The shoes of Belgium and France 
we have replaced with the stockings banging by the fire- 
side, and even our merry Christmas was the old English 
greeting long years ago, and each custom, like a bit of 
mosaic, has taken its place to form a beautiful whole. 


NOTES UPON “THE SEMINARY METHOD 
OF ORIGINAL RESEARCH.” 


BY EDITH GILES. 


‘* This is the great period of the birth of the modern world.’’ 
Vida Scudder. 


The question of the influence of circumstances and of 
the power of education to further or to obviate such in- 
fluence, is moot ; nevertheless, education by forces acting 
in power of development, and education by those same 
forces in power of realized attainment, are converse. The 
trend of the one is expression; of the other, impression. 
True education in its conclusive sense maintains an ap- 
preciative equipoise between these two forces. Accord- 
ing to Ruskin, the dual nature of man manifests itself as 
passive or receptive, and active or motive powers, in each 
individual of his trinity. Of the body, the intellect, the 
soul, the passive or receptive powers are respectively the 
senses, feeling, understanding; the active or motive 
powers, muscles, imagination, resolution. A sound mind 
in a sound body demands contemporaneous operation of 
the same forces. Since the impulse to the receptive 
faculties is impression ; to the motive faculties, expres- 
sion; man is by nature adapted to education that shall 
develop appreciation of his position in time and in eter- 
nity; in the world, and in the universe. His faculties 


are susceptible to the agencies governing the fructifying 
of the past, the fruition of the present, the harvest-home 
of the hopes for the fature. 

The necessity to “ burrow awhile, and build broad on 
the roots of things” has long been recognized in the ex- 
act sciences, and in metaphysics. More recently the 
‘* Historical Sciences ” have demonstrated “ it is the appli- 
cation of the laws of inductive logic, and these are the 
same everywhere ; when the facts are obtained they are 
treated the same way, whatever the science.” This revel- 
ation has introduced into our collegiate institutions, and 
more rarely into higher grades of our public schools the 
method known as the Seminary Method. 

‘‘ No man is truly a student of any branch until he is 
an original student,” says Professor Foster. The aim of 
the Seminary Method is to apply the reason first induc- 
tively to the subject in hand; then deductively to trace 
the evolution of the known result. To every experienced 
teacher it is obvious that the interest incited thus is 

acute, vigorous, and intelligent, except in case of the very 
lazy or the very dull. Every epiphany of life to man, be 
it through matter or through event, draws an antiphonal 
response from the life within; the more true and subtle 
the manifestation, the more eager and discerning the re- 
sponse. Therefore, the Seminary Method is natural, 
since its works upon lines of development and progres- 
sion from the source; the Seminary Method is practical, 
since its basis is the position of fact in its true relation to 
cause and effect. The Seminary Method is experimental, 
since it braves the unknown, and endeavors to awaken 
prescient discernment as well as coincident decision. 


To learn the origin of the Seminary Method, Professor 
Ranke heart’s desire of a national academy of German 
Arts and Letters; to trace its history and application to 
college curriculum, is beyond the limits of this paper. 
Has anyone interest to investigate, for the former he 
is referred to Protessor Ranke’s Zur eigenen Lebenge- 
schictte ; for the latter, to Professor Foster's concise 
treatment in his little volume, The Seminary Method of 
Original Study in the Historical Sciences. The ques- 
tion under discussion is rather the application to high 
school work or that of the higher grammar grades, where 
it is rather preparation and introduction to original study, 
and where the pupil’s guide is less his book than his 
teacher. The Seminary Method starts with the signifi- 
cance of a fact. A chapter of history, an era of litera- 
ture, a portion of rhetoric, is brought to recitation, by the 
students ; the first consideration is the subject in entirety. 
The question is raised of the dominating motive, thought, 
or principle; the selection discussed, judged, noted, and 
the pupil has in his note-book a primary inclusive topic ; 
a few keen questions on the teacher’s part, carefal in- 
sight on the pupils, and incidents, characters, supple- 
mentary details range themselves in due sequence, are 
noted, and the pupil has his list of topics virtually pre- 
pared by himself for the basis of his work. After a few 
repetitions such preparation of topics at recitation is 
superseded by individual preparation. A brief portion 
of the recitation hour is devoted to discussion and revi- 
sion of the topical arrangement which forms the founda- 
tion of preparation for the next recitation. The average 
pupil soon evinces critical discernment ; appreciation of 
the relative importance and interdependence of events, 
characters, principles, as the case may be. 

Thus far the work is subjective; impression and the 
receptive faculties have been cultivated. The next step 
is objective, demanding expression, and the motive facul- 
ties. The “large topic” is the entirety, whose evolution 
the pupil is to trace; the subordinate topics are the 
guides. What inductive reason has discerned, deductive 
reason establishes. Causation demands consideration of 
motive, character, subsequent event. Such consideration 
demonstrates the necessity of supplementary authorities 
parallel narrations first ; then the investigation of concur- 
rent testimony. Ere he is aware, the pupil has accepted 
the challenge of the thought, and set his individual reason 
to umpire; a jadge who makes mistakes many times, but 
one as yet submissive to the wiser authority of his teachers. 
The result of this investigation is primarily a conscious- 
ness of the vitalism of which the event, character, or 
principle is but the expression, and history, literature, 
rhetoric, but the transcription. 

Incidental to this eduction of thought is its expression 
in direct, discriminating, forceful terms; for of course 


the pupil writes up his subject,—it is not long before he 
wishes to do so. Incidental also is a habit of concentra- 
tion of interest: of knowing books by hvart as well as by 
head ; of knowing how to read and take notes. Jadicious 
criticism by teacher and classmates ; careful revision and 
copying of the subject, and the pupil has a reference 
book that may be many times valuable to him in the 
course of a lifetime. Time is consumed by so much writ- 
ing, to be sure, but it is a question of the interest aroused, 
and the strengthened impression does not equalize the 
time lost by any method of memorizing. The principle 
value of the Seminary Method is its power of vivifying 
the subject. Hiscory becomes ‘‘the making new of the 
humanrace.’”’ Literature is the transcript of life ; rhetoric, 
grammar, are not principles applied seriatim, but the ey- 
olution of thought through living minds in progressive 
ages. The Seminary Method admirably illustrates a 
psychulogical principle important in education. This 
principle is best stated in the words of one who is both a 
physician and a metaphysician. “ At the very heart of 
the matter should be a centralizing power that shall regu- 
late, guide, and control all around the power. The auto- 
matic influences come in here to a very great extent, as 
by constancy of action on any good road the effort is to 
repeat itself, and take the strain off the higher more im- 
portant faculties, or factors more truly speaking” Prac- 
tically the “ centralizing power”’ of the Seminary Method 
is individually determined according to the subject con- 
sidered ; theoretically it is the power that is striving to 
unify all educational methods—Truth for truth’s sake. 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS.—(XIV.) 
BY WILL 8 MONROE. 


Germany sent the largest foreign educational exhibit 
to Chicago. It included every grade of school work, and 
was as complex in character as only Germany could have 
made it. In the matter of teaching appliances, Ger- 
many’s exhibit exceeded all the others combined; but a 
good deal of this apparatus was of a markedly mechanical 
style. A German teacher, for instances, works out a 
series of plant lessons with his own class. The children 
study the plants and draw them from nature. The idea 
is a capital one, and said German teacher forthwith is- 
sues & long series of charts—plates of his own drawings. 
These are to be used by other teachers; these pictures 
stadied ; these drawings copied ; the spirit and method 
of the original teacher lost in this complicated piece of 
apparatas. What is true of this series of plant lessons 
is true of a great amount of the appliances for teaching 
found in the German exhibit. The written work through- 
out, jadged by mechanical standards, is excellent; but it 
lacks the spontaneity of similar work from the schools o 
the American states. The penmanship, the spelling, 
punctuation, and order of words is sometimes painfully 
uniform. One feature of the German exhibit that sur- 
prised the American inspector was the evident attention 
given to the secondary education of women. The city 
high schools (Héhere Midchenschulwesen ) made exceed- 
ingly creditable displays. The exercise books, the ap- 
paratus and text-books used, the drawings, and lines of 
industrial work all testified that the higher education of 
women was also being worked out in that country. Sev- 
eral models of school baths were novel features—novel to 
American teachers, at least—of the exhibit. The relief 
maps of the pupils, made of paper and pasteboard, as 
well as the product maps, were decidedly inferior to most 
of those exhibited by the United States. More and bet- 
ter helps for teaching geography were exhibited by Ger- 
many than any other country; but the pictures in the il- 
lustrated books were inferior to our own. The manual 
training throughout was good, that from Berlin and 
Gérlitz being best. There was some wood carving by 
very young boys that showed great skill. 

The model, showing the internal equipment of the King 
Frederick William Gymnasium at Berlin, was the best 
model exhibited, to except that of the Royal Gymuasium 
in Sweden. For some reason, the work in English of the 
girls in the Héhere Midchenschulwesen was throughout 
better than that of the boys in the Real Gymnasiam and 
Realschule. There was a good collection of pedagogical 
books exhibited as well as busts of some great educators 
—Fichte, Luther, Rousgeau, e¢ al. The institations for 
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the education of deaf and blind and feeble-minded all 
made large exbibits, illustrating their methods and pur- 
pose. The universities of Germany—the strongest in the 
world—very fittingly stood most prominent in the exhibit. 
Every department of these higher institutions—physies, 
chemistry, mathematics, letters—was represented by large 
collections of teaching appliances and books. Even the 
swords (schlaeger) used by the students were exhibited. 
One is deeply impressed with the weight of system in 
studying the German exhibit. The genius of the Yankee 
and the fine artistic sense of the French mind are no- 
where apparent ; but everywhere is to be found perfee- 
tion of details, fidelity to order, and painstaking execution. 

In the matter of size, the Russian educational exhibit 
ranked next to the German; and like the German ex- 
hibit, it emphasized the machinery of a system rather 
than the actual results of the system. That the exhibit 
might be the better understood, the Russian department 
of education had printed and distributed a number of 
pamphlets in the English language, and these were of 
great value to the students of the exhibit. Schools for 
special classes, rather than schools for the masses, were 
represented in the Rassian display. The deaf and dumb 
and blind, the foundling home, the orphan asylum, tech- 
nical, art, and railway schools constitated the bulk of the 
work sent to Chicago. Inthe matter of manual training, 
Rassia yet leads the world, as was evidenced by the ex- 
hibits in wood work from the pupils of the seminary for 
village teachers, and the imperial schools for the deaf and 
damb. The uniforms for the Cossacks, made by the 
pupils in the institution for the education of orphans, and 
the needlework, from the imperial institutes for girls, 
showed unusual skill. Utility with them is doubtless em- 
phasized more than with us; bat the fact, nevertheless, 
remains true that Russia has quite a number more lessons 
in manual training for us. Some of the drawing and 
sketching from the Girls’ Gymnasium at Moscow was 
strong; but much of the art work from the Central 
School of Design was mediocre—too much of it being 
mere copy work. The drawing schools of the Imperial 
Society for promoting art, made a very full and very 
creditable exhibit of wood carving, bronze sculpturing, 
and China painting. There are, in Russia, railway 
schools and ehipping schools and navigation schools, 
and these all exhibited. It is not a matter of accident 
or apprenticeship that a man becomes a railway engineer 
in Rassia; he must fit himself by a careful course of 
training in the railway schools provided by the govern- 
ment. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the Ras- 
sian display was the exhibit of the Pedagogic Museum 
—the largest in the world. In pedagogical books and 
pamphlets alone, this museum has over 70,000 titles ; and 
President G. Stanley Hall is authority for the statement 
that he saw a greater collection of teaching appliances 
there than he had seen anywhere else in the world. The 
exhibit of the Pedagogic Museum at Chicago consisted 
chiefly of apparatus of all sorts—from a soldier’s uniform 
down to a numeral frame. While the Russian educa- 
tional exhibit was large and varied and interesting, it was 
all too evident that popular education receives little atten- 
tion; and that the big display represented the work of a 
few special and privileged sehools. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN VERTICAL WRITING. 


BY R. K. ROW, 
Principal of Training School, Kingston, Ont. 


For a number of years the public schools of Kingston, 
Ont., have had the advantage of the services of a most 
progressive and skillful supervisor of writing. Mr. A. 
F. Newlands had received generous favors from nature 
and had added the genius of hard study and patient 
practice, under the best penman in America. Besides 
all this he early saw that a knowledge of educational 
principles is of even greater importance than skill in 
handling the pen. Under his efficient direction the 
writing of the Kingston schools became famous. The 
satisfaction, however, was not without alloy. The teachers 
saw with much regret that while excellent results could 
be obtained in the special lessons or when pupils gave 
special attention to the writing, the general work of the 
pupils was more or less illegible, weak and characterless. 
When the girls or boye left school their hand-writing 


usually degenerated into a miserable scrawl or changed 
to an entirely different style. Business men complained 
that the writing taught in the schools was not suitable 
for commercial work, and that they had to teach their 
young assistants to write a different hand. 

While making an exhibit of pupils’ work at the Do- 
minion Educational Convention at Montreal in J aly, 
1892, Mr. Newlands met a gentleman who had jast re- 
turned from a two years’ tour in Europe studying educa- 
tional problems. The visitor remarked, “ You have se- 
cured splendid results, but if you would put the same 
skill and care in training your pupils in the upright writ- 
ing now being rapidly introduced into the schools of 
England, France, Germany, Austria and Switzerland, 
you would leave nothing to be desired. All available in- 
formation was at once sought both here and in Europe, 
practice began, experiments were made with private 
pupils, and in September, 1892, vertical writing was in- 
trodaced in all the clasees of Kingston public schools. 
The transition was not so difficult as was expected, but in 
some classes it was retarded by the lack of sympathy on 
the part of the regular teachers. A few parents tried to 


Kotelman, seconded by Doctor Gladstone, vice-chairman 
of the school board for London, Eng., the following 
resolution was passed : 

“ That as the hygienic advantages of vertical writing 
have been clearly demonstrated and established both by 
medical investigation and practical experiment, and as 
by its adoption the injurious postures so productive of 
spinal curvature and short sight are to a great extent 
avoided, it is hereby recommended that upright penman- 
ship be introduced and generally taught in our elementary 
and secondary schools.” 

The public schools of the city of Kingston have for 
several years been celebrated for superior penmanship ; 
but although the work of our pupils in this important 
branch was beautiful to behold, it was not satisfactory to 
our merchants and business men, and when our boys left 
school and entered offices they were obliged to spend 
monthsin acquiring a more rapid and legible chirography. 

In order to remedy this etate of affairs the vertical 
system of penmanship was introduced in September, 1892. 
Daring the transition period the results were somewhat 
discoure ging, but ip the junior classes the progress was 


TYPICAL SPECIMEN OF PUPIL’S WORK. 


raise a cry against it in the local papers, but the editors 
and business men silenced them. 

The writer observed the experiment with intense inter- 
est, and saw the reform gain favor from every point of 
view. At the end of the year he feels bound to give 
these conclusions to the teachers of America: 

First.—Vertical writing, as taught in the Kingston 
public schools, is much more legible than that of any 
oblique system. The labor of reading pupils’ examina- 
tion and reproduction work has been reduced by about 
one-half. 

Second.—The pupils occupy a much more hygienic pos.- 
tion. The chest contraction and spinal-curvature more 
or less necessary in the approved position for oblique 
writing is entirely abolished in this. The new style of 
writing is infinitely less trying to the eyes of both 
teachers and pupils. One of the most fruitful sources of 
myopia seems to be removed. 

Third.—Oar pupils learn vertical writing with greater 
ease than they did the sloping style. The general char- 
acter of their work has greatly improved, and many 
pupils who were called natarally bad writers, have de- 
veloped an excellent hand. Sometimes a mar- 
velous change comes within a week, and comes to stay. 

Fourth.—The new system facilitates rapidity. The 
position and movement are easier and the pen travels 
over about one third less distance in writing letters of 
the same height. 

Fifth.—As implied in the previous paragraph vertical 
writing has a decided economic advantage, consuming 
less time, less force of muscle, nerve and brain, and about 
one third less paper. 

Finally.—As a medium of communicating thought, 
the only use of writing, the vertical is superior to the 
oblique at every point of comparison. 

After a thorough discussion of the merits of vertical 
writing at the seventh International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography, London, 1891, on motion of Doctor 


rapid and satisfactory from the beginning. ‘The work in 
all the classes is now eminently satisfactory. The writ- 
ing of the pupils is more legible than formerly, and 
it is accomplished with much greater ease and rapidity. 


WHAT HAS THE STUDY OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE DONE FOR YOU? 


BY CAROLINE C. ROSS. 


After devoting six weeks to the study of Shakespeare, 
I put into the hands of each pupil a slip of paper on 
which was written the question that heads this article, 
with the request that each one write his answer and re- 
turn the slip to me. All but one complied with the re- 
quest. A fair representation of the answers are here 
given, including the worst and the best. 

I was surprised to find so great a variety in the an- 
swers, and so wide a difference of opinion in regard to 
the character of the benefits derived. I was also sur- 
prised and gratified that all claimed to have been bene- 
fited. Very often at the beginning of the study I am 
met with the question, “‘ What's the good of studying 
English literature, anyway ? Itaint going to help me any.” 

We study three plays—a comedy, a tragedy, and a his- 
tory. The one first taken— Hamlet,” this year—is as 
carefully studied as our limited time will permit; the 
others, much more hastily. 

As may be gathered from the answers, special atten 
tion is given to the portrayal of character, while the stady 
of plot, language, imagery, versification, and allusion is 
not neglected. 

Question :—What has the study of Shakespeare done 


for you? 
ANSWERS, 
‘* Tanght me to observe character and to know something of the 
great writer’s power of observation.” 
‘* Our stady of Shakespeare, brief though it wae, has taught me 
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the importance in composition of distinguishing between apparently 


synonymous terms, the pleasure and benefit to be derived from 


character study, and the power a great mind holds.”’ 

‘* The study of Shakespsare has made me better acquainted with 
the manners and customs of the English at the time in which he 
lived.” 

**The study of Shakespeare has given me an insight into the 
writings of the world’s greatest dramatic wiiter. And it has also 
taught me how to form an opinion of character as portrayed in the 
writings of various authors, beside acquainting me with the manners 
and customs of the nation, in whose country the scenes of the plays 
were laid.’’ 

** Taught me how to begin studying a work that I am anxious to 
understand fally. Shown me a good many phases of human char- 
acter of which I knew very little about, and the control over language 
it is possible for one man to have. The learning of quotations has 
developed the power of memorizing thoughts and in the words of 
the author. The characterizing of the persons used in the drama 
has learned me much about characters I meet every day. The 
dividing of a play as to motive, ete., the different things to be 
noticed in a good drama.’’ 

[The boy jast quoted is a Dave, which fact will partially explain 
some peculiarities of expression. | 

“‘ From the characters of Shakespeare I have learned to appre- 
ciate the strength of simple and few words to express strong feel- 
ing or to outline characters. I think, also, by stadying his supe- 
rior qualities of style, the variety of success, the beauty of his im- 
agery, the naturalness of his characters, and other prominent char- 
acteristics, a greater desire has been inspired in me to read and 
study good boks.”’ 

**The stady of Shakespeare under ‘your instruction first helped 
me to see and understand the beauty in other literary prodactions; 
also I have gained several valuable quotations.’’ 

‘*Some of Shakespeare’s thoughts have been an inspiration to 
me. The study of bis works has taught me how to study the works 
of other authors. Ic has given me a better idea of the drama than 
I ever had before. It has taught me something of the manners and 
customs of that time and of the usage of words and expressions. 
The stady of Shakespeare has been a pleasure as well as a help 
to me.”’ 

“1, It hag tanght me to appreciate the author’s literature. 2. 
It has taught me to revere the author himeelf. 3 It bas taught 
me to read literature, especially as regards traits of character, with 


more car¢fal and critical attention. 4 It has taught me by means * 


of analysis (a) to read dramatic literatare more systematically and 
therefore with better result; (5) to obtain a better and deeper view 
into the plots of plays; (c) to pay attention to words as to their 
history, meaning, and uee. 5. It has shown me more plainly than 
before that masterpieces of literature must not be read; they must 
be stadied. 6 It has pointed out to ms more than anything else 
hitherto the claims of poetry. 7. It has enthused me on the subject 
of literary study and given me the determination to continue liter- 
ary study as long and as well as I can.”’ 

** The stady of Shakespeare has increased my interest in reading.” 

“It has given me a better conception of Shakespeare as a writer. 
It has shown me what a wonderful insight he had into the haman 
character and has given me a desire to study the people I see 
around me.”’ 

“The study of Shakespeare has stored my mind somewhat with 
useful knowledge of Shakespeare and the history of early times in 
England.’’ 


ra 


‘* From the stady of Shakespeare I have learned about the char-” | _ 


acteristics of the Jew: the study has taught me to look deeper into” 
the characteristics of the characters.’ 

“It has improved my opinion of Shakespeare, caused me to 
study character more carefully, made more vivid my English his- 
tory, and generally improved my mind ” 

A foreigner—Norwegian—says: ‘‘Study of Shakespeare has 
given me an idea of how people of those times lived at the castle, 
and given an instance of how murder will out.’’ (1 suppose the 
reference is to the play of Richard III.) 

** The study of Shakespeare has done much to increase my inter- 
ést in his writings.’’ 

** The study of Shakespeare has taught me how to read character 
to a certain degree, and that we should know their character, as 
far as possible, before making confidants of them. It has also be. 
come easier for me to learn quotations.”’ 


LING SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS IN OUR 
SCHOOLROOMS.—(II.) 


BY F. A. MORSE, SHERWIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Taking up the thread of the last article, I wish to 
dwell at some length upon the meaning and execu- 
tion of the command, “Position!” Briefly it means, 
‘*Take the fundamental position in the quickest pos- 
sible manner.” The fundamental position corresponds to 
that of a soldier, only the feet are placed at greater 
angle. To be exact, the heels should be together and on 
the same line; feet must be turned out equally, making 
with each other an angle of 90°; knees straight, without 
being stiff; the body erect, with the hips slightly drawn 
backward, while the chest is well expanded and slightly 
pushed forward; the shoulders drawn backward and 
downward so that they are level; the arms hanging down 


of their own weight with the hands extended, palms close 
to the leg. and “behind the seam of the trousers”; the 
head erect, with the chin drawn in; the eyes looking 
straight forward, not downward; the weight of the body 
carried mostly by the balls of the feet. 

This seems a formidable array of points to be covered, 
bué the list shows very plainly the importance that is 
attached to the proper execution of this command. No 
one should expect to teach the Ling gymnastics success- 
fally unless he is willing to drill his pupils to take and to 
keep the fundamental position reasonably well. Accuracy 
cannot be obtained at once; but patience and persistent 
push will accomplish satisfactory results. It must be 
remembered that there are children in every class who 
cannot be excellent in this study,—for it is a study,—any 
more than they can excel in other branches taught. 
Physical culture is not play ; on the contrary it is one of 
the most difficult branches we have to teach, and I have 
never known it taught well by inferior teachers. 

The first poiot to gain is to teach the childreri to make 
an honest ard immediate effort when the command, “ Po- 
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The above are photographs of a boy 12 years old, from the grammar 
department cf the Sherwin School, and a girl 7 years old from the 
primary department. They were photographed especially for this 
article, to iliustrate principally the front and side views of the fun- 
damental position in gymnastics. and in connection to show erect, 
self-controtled children, such as should de found in every school and 
class where the Ling system is properly taught. 


sition!” is given. They must understand that it means 
something, not only for one pupil but for every pupil; 
and here is where many a teacher makes a serious mis- 
take,—that of being satisfied with too little. Consider 
the placing of the feet first, and when the pupils have re- 
sponded to the command to the best of their ability, allow 
them to examine their feet and see if they are correctly 
placed. After this point has been pretty well established, 
take up the next, that of the knees, and so on until each 
in turn has been thoroughly taught and is well under- 
stood. This work should be a portion of each day's 
orders for some time, until the children obtain a clear 
conception of what is wavted, and can control their bodies 
with reasonable accuracy. 

In my experience, I have found the chin one of the 
most troublesome portions of the body to keep in place, 
and I have learned to consider it almost the keystone to 
the correct position. Notice the people upon the streets, 
—the American people. Nine tenths of them carry their 
heads slightly in advance of their trunks. Life is short; 
time is money; the head can’t wait; the trunk is too 
slow, and so there is a weary chase with the trunk always 
in the rear. I ask my pupils to push the chin back, and 
if they do not understand me, I place one of them against 
the side of the room and gently push the chin until it 
assumes its natural position, and then request him to walk 
in that posivion to his seat. One or two such illustrations 


are sufficient to impress upon the children what is meant. 
A good many would even then find it a difficult thing to 
push the unruly chin back and keep it in place. We 
know very well, that no matter how erect a body may be 
up to the neck, unless the head assumes and maintains its 
normal position, the carriage of the person is faulty. For 
this and many other reasons the fundamental position 
should be carefully and persistently taught. 

I may be pardoned for digressing a little to illustrate 
my point more fully. The Boston school regiment is 
composed of boys or young men from the various high 
schools throughout the city, numbering about sixteen hun- 
dred in all. They have an annual parade through the 
streets and a dress parade on the common in the month 
of May. They are considered the pride of the city, and 
as such attract a large concourse of people and receive 
extended notice in the daily papers. Last May the 
Boston Herald, in its comments upon the parade, criti- 
cised ‘as follows: “The poor ‘set-up’ of the Jads was 
remarked by all the -military men present. Rounded 
shoulders and narrow chests, heads down instead of up, 
were characteristics noticed by the score in every com- 
pany.” In my judgment this poor “set-up” was largely 
due to the neglect bestowed upon the position of the head. 
Had these young soldiers been taught to push their chins 
back as persistently as they had been taught to “carry 
arms!” this criticism would not have been bestowed. 
This condition of things is the more to be regretted be- 
cause habits formed in the teens are so difficult to correct 
later on. I have in mind one of my graduates who is 
now prominent in the business circles of Boston, and who 
as private, sergeant, and fivally captain in the Boston 
school regiment, carried off pretty much all of the honors 
within his grasp. This young man, after a military drill 
extending through three years, graduated from the high 
school with a body erect and soldier-like up to the neck, 
but with his head inelined forward, a habit very notice- 
able and one he will probably carry through life. Had 
he been taught to keep his chin where nature demands, 
his physique would have been nearly perfect. 

Contrast this with West Point. At this military acad- 
emy I saw at dress parade and guard mount the most 
remarkable exhibition of correct position and self-control 
that I have ever seen exhibited by a body of young men, 
or that can be seen in this country, These cadets, in 
number about three hundred, were perfection in form, 
and stood like statues for at least ten minutes at a time. 
Such perfection and power are not attained in a moment 
and not without thorough drill. The “ Plebe,” as he 
starts in his career, has not only the professors bat his 
seniors in the academy for critics, and the latter are only 
too happy to see any fault in their new classmate’s po- 
sition. He is made to walk the line again and again, 
and criticised and laughed at until he gets his body into 
the right shape. The cadets at study, recitation, and even 
at church, are held strictly to the one erect, exact position 
of the body, until it becomes natural to them. A portion 
of the exactness as well as public criticism, might be 
introduced with much benefit into our high school military 
drill. We may teach our pupils many things, but none 
more important than that of making the house they live 
in shapely, healthy, and strong. 

I have endeavored, in what has been written, to empha- 
size the importance of the fundamental position in these 
gymnastics. Teach the children to take it and to keep it 
in breathless silence for a half minute or even a minute 
atatime. It will bea beneficial drill and will produce 
excellent results in the steadiness and ease of their move- 


ments. 


HARVARD FORTY EXPERIMENTS. 


BY J. C. PACKARD, 
Instructor of Philosophy, High School, Brookline, Mass. 


Exercise V. 

A very convenient form of apparatus for investigating 
the pressure of water in a reservoir is shown in the 
accompanying cut (Fig, 1). A is a brass pill-box, say 
14 inches in diameter by 1 inch deep, with a small pipe, 
d, inserted at one side, near the bottom, bent in such a 
way as to bring the farther end of the pipe into the plane 
of the open end of the box. 

B is a somewhat larger brasa pipe, 50 em. in length, 
closed at one end and provided with a simple hose con- 
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nection at the other. The free end of d passes through 
B at right angles to the axis, after the manner of a stop- 
cock, and is secured in place by a small screw at e. 
Communication between A and B is established by a 
series of small holes at /. 

The rubber tube, g, serves to connect the apparatus 
with a simple manometer, C, consisting of a U tube filled 
with mercary and provided with a millimeter scale. The 
manometer is permanently se- 
cured to the wall at one side of 
the room, and will be found 
useful for a variety of purposes. 
Lastly, a rubber membrane is 
stretched over the open end of 
A, and is secured tightly in 
place by a thread closely tied 
beneath a wire that has been 
previously soldered about the me 
rim for this purpose. Thetube 2% 
B is graduated in decimeters 
from the point e. uy) 

The method of using the ap- 
paratus does not differ materi- 
ally from that suggested in the 
Harvard pamphlet for the 
thistle tube arrangement. It 
is evident that the box A may ; 
be rotated about d as an axis, 
so that the membrane may be * A 
made to face in any desired f 


direction without changing in Fig. t. 

the least the position of its center relatively to the point e. 
Hence the divisions upon B will serve at all times to de- 
termine the depth of immersion. 

Very good results may be easily obtained by lowering 
the gauge until each division upon the pipe B is brought 
successively to the surface of the water—a manometer 
reading being taken at each stage—and plotting the 
records thus made upon squared paper after the manner 
of Exercise VI., using the readings of scale B for abscis- 
sas and the recorded differences of pressure indicated by 
the manometer as ordinates. 

In practice, the rubber membrane should be partially 
distended at the beginning of the experiment by forcing 
a little air into the pipe B, the resulting manometer read- 
ing being subtracted from each subsequent record. This 
reduces to a minimum the errors otherwise arising from 
the elasticity of the rubber membrane, 


Note.—A large guinea and feather tubs, from which the cover 
has been removed, mskes an excellent jar for use in this exercise. 
This piece of apparatus, exclusive of the manometer, can be made 
for leas than two dollars. 


LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY.—(IL.) 


BY J. Y¥. BERGEN, ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


[It is mot intended that these outlines should serve as exact 
models for daily lessons, bat rather as general suggestions of work 
and method, the details of which must vary according to the num- 
ber of recitations per week, the time occupied by each, and the lab- 
aratory facilities of the school. If the class can only have a short 
recitation hour, the materials here given in our lesson can be divided 
into two or more, and it will always be easy to add further ques- 


tions or subj-cts for practical work. 

The second part of this psper, treating of the chemistry of bone, 
ia for convenience inserted here, bat of course only directions for 
the experiments are to be given at the close of this recitation, and 
the first subject for the following recitation will be the report on 
the results of the experiments and the conclusions derived from 


these results. | 
Lesson II.—Joints ; Chemical Composition of Bone. 


Material and Apparatus.—The hind leg of a sheep 
(to be procured from the butcher gratis, with the meat 
cut off, but the knee-joint and keel-joint left uninjared, 
and with the enclosing ligaments and attached tendons in 
place). In default of this, the hind leg of a cat or dog 
will answer, though it is not large enough to be as easily 
studied. 

Do not mistake the heel for the knee; the latter is rel- 
atively much higher up than in man; it is the first joint 
above the “ gambrel,” which forms the backward project- 
ing knob on the hind leg. 

For the dissection of the joiot a sharp pocket knife will 


answer, though a large dissecting scalpel, to be had of the 


dealers in surgical instruments (price, about 75 cents), is 
handier. 

Bits of bone of any shape will do to burn; for the ex- 
amination in acid a long, slender bone, like a rib of pork 
or leg bone of any bird, will answer well. 

Treat the bone in acid in a tall, widc-mouthed bottle of 
about one pint capacity; a few ounces only of common 
hydrochloric (muriatic) acid will be needed. A tin can 
or cup of any kind will do to boil the bone after treat- 
ment with acid. 

A.—The Joint. 

Move the knee joint, bending the bones back and forth 
as far as they will go. See whether the joint admits of 
motion sidewise. 

Look at the joint in front and notice the whitish or 
yellowish ligaments and tendons with which it is covered. 

Feel of the front of the joint with the finger and 
thumb. What is the hard object? * (feel of your own 
knee with the leg extended). 

Cut away the covering of the point at the side of the 
knee-pan, or patella, and rather under it (i. e., in toward 
the joint), but do not cut deep. 

Note the sack or capsule in which the joint is inclosed. 
Pancture this with the point of the knife, and notice par- 
ticularly the liquid that escapes. Rab a drop of it be- 
tween the finger and thumb. What is it like? [white of 
egg. | It is the synovial flaid. Use? 

Cut away on one side under the patella till you can 
turn it to one side, and expose the heads of the bones in 
the joint. Notice how it fits the grooves in these bones. 

What is its use? [to transmit the pull of the muscles 
on the front of the thigh to the leg, and so straighten the 
whole leg } 

Notice the stout cords, or tendons, that pass up the 
thigh and the leg from the patella. What difference is 
there in color between the tendons and the cords or liga- 
ments that can be seen inside the joint? 

How many of these ligaments can you count at the 
front? at the back ? 

What is the use of these ligaments ? [To keep the joint 
from being pulled apart or from bending sidewise, and to 
keep the leg from being bent forward. } 

Notice the two little wedge-shaped pieces of gristle, or 
cartilage, lying inside the joint, one at either side. 

Of what use arethey? [Perhaps to fill in what would 
otherwise be vacant spaces between the heads of the 
bones, and to obviate dangerous jarring in leaping or 
running. | 

The knee is a very perfect example of a hinge joint. 
Why so called? 

Make an outline drawing of the joint as seen from the 
side showing position of the patella with its tendons, the 
heads of the bones, the wedge-shaped cartilages, and the 
synovial sack. 

B.—Chemical Composition of Bones. 

Let each pupil (at home) burn a bit of bone in the fire 
till it no longer gives off smoke, then remove it from the 
fire and cool it. 

Burn another piece for an hour or more with a good 
draught ; remove and cool. 

What difference in the appearance of the two pieces 
when broken open ? 

One of the pieces owes its black color to charcoal or 
carbon ; why is it not left in both pieces ? 

Was the charcoal in the bone before it was heated ? 
[No, there was carbon combined with other things in the 
animal matter of the bone, but it did not look black | 

Place the slender bone provided for the purpose in a 
bottle, in a mixture of about half hydrochloric acid and 
half water, and set it aside. 

Examine the bone from time to time, and when it is 
flexible enough to be bent double or tied into a knob, 
show it to the class. 

What has the acid taken out of the bones? [Mineral 
matter, phosphate of lime mainly. } 

What is left’ [An animal substance like gristle or 
cartilage. | 

Pat this flexible substance into hot water and simmer 


* If pupils, five or ten at a time, can perform such experiments as 
this in a recitation room not otherwise occup.ed during the hour, they 
should do so. If this is impossible. the class should be seated close to 
the teacher’s desk, and one division experiment while another is 


drawing, etc. 


Nature Study for the Winter Months, by A. C. Boyden 
of the Bridgewater Normal School, will soon appear in 


the Journal, 


it for some hours, taking care not to let it scorch. It 
should dissolve into glue or gelatine, easily recognized on 
cooling. 


COL. F. W. PARKER’S LECTURES.—(VIIL) 


NOTES BY HARRIET A, MARSH, DETROIT, 


THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION. 


Third Method of Attention—Reading. 


The child masters the mass of complexity called oral language, 
governed by his own thought io learning to hear and to understand ; 
if uninterrupted, the perfect vuity between his miod and his body 
is expressed always by his voice. 

Absorption of mental action in form (whether of gesture or ex- 
pression) breaks the unity of action. It follows, therefore, that 
reading should be taught under the impulse of intrinsic thonght, 
for reading is thinking by action of written or printed words upon 
consciousness. Words first arouse imeg'nation, then lead to jadg- 
mente. The word merely arouses appropriate activity or corres- 
pondence in consciousness; and it acts as a whole, exactly in the 
same way as any other obj-ct, it is a pure symbol, for whose teach- 
ing there is only one law. The intensity of the conscious, mental 
act determines the number of times the word must be given. In- 
tensity of thought must be developed, the child can learn to read 
exactly as he learns to hear. All possible opportunity for learning 
to read under the continuous impulses of intrinsic thought is found 
in the central subjects of study; in them only are the best scurces of 
intereat for the child in overcoming the difficulties of the written or 
printed page—all the thinking of the child in the process of read- 
ing may be made educative by their means, and this is the differ- 
ence between real reading and the mere study of the text. Beanti- 
ful literature is the adequate ¢xpression. 

Let pupils read good books from the beginning, let them meet 
words they do not know, over and over again, and as the mind ex- 
pands, these words will fit themselves naturally into the children’s 
epeech, and their language will gradually form itself, for they must 
think, talk, and write in the style most familiar to them. 

The child acquires along word as easily as a short one, and it ie 
easier to learn a written than anoral word. Suppose that the 
teacher wishes the pupil to learn the word ‘‘ dissolving,’’ show him 
what dissolving is, arouse thought of word, intensify his interest, 
then write the word upon the board, erase instantly and ask him 
to reproduce it. Now the intensity of bis mental act will determine 
the namber of times the word must be given,. We are able to as- 
similate that only which interests us and in exact proportion to the 
intensity of our interest. Let your reading be taught incidentally 
to all subjects, exactly in the same way as in the constant use of 
form and number when teaching geography, geology, or mineralogy. 

The absorption of mind in form decreases the power of the mind. 
Lead the child to think, and he will express the emotions of his 
mind, for all forms of expression may be learned under the impulse 
of intrinsic thought. 

Beauty is unconscious; so the child is unconscious of all forms 
of expression. The child brings to the work of reading six years 
of spontaneous tendencies ; oral language, active life, and curiosity. 
We find oral language of great use in teaching reading, which 
brings all the child’s activities into full play. To encourage or 
continue spontaneous action on the part of the child, we have the 
constant cccurrence of form and number in all objects. Nothing 
can be atudied educatively without them. 

Of phonics taught without thought power, the result seems good, 
but it is really very weak, because too great attention to the form 
of the word, weakens intensity of thought. The etady of the text 
is merely intensified reading, and the child’s power to learn text 
depends upon the way he has been taught to read. 

Learn the law and apply it; all mistakes occur from considering 
reading oral; this is not reading, because it has no thought behind 
it, and we dissipate the power of the mind on form. The child 
knows all sounds, but when he learna to read he sees sound—his 
power for analyzing is atrenghthened by phonics, the law of as- 
sociation ie strengthened also, and he can pronounce words he does 
not—herein lies a tremendous danger, for oral reading slips into 
the place of thought, and we try to make a means an end. All 
reading from the primary to the grammar grades should be turned 
upon the central subjects of study. Myth fills his soul with 
trath, and when the little child hears atrath and tries to express 
it, it becomes to him a classic. 

The teacher writes words, the child makes the connectiun, he 
does not write the teacher’s sentence, but one of his own. Observe 
effort most carefully in the schoolroom; the child’s best effort ia 
always beautiful to the true teacher, no matter how it looks in the 
school. Reading, writing, and the order of letters come by nature. 
Papils cannot be treated en masse, for no two are at the same 
place. No one can estimate the immense responsibility of the teacher, 
for when he teaches one he is teaching all succeeding generations, 
Seek the Jaw and apply it, as it is impossible to touch trath any- 
where and not be inspired ; but he who seeks truth must be sincere ; 
he must be willing to give up his most cherished belief, no matter 
what it is: to pray for the right and to straggle for it; these will 
bring truth to the humblest teacher, and in this fact, and this only, 
lies the salvation of the country. 

Expression.—The two great acts of being are attention and ex- 
pression. Attention is the action of external otj:cte upon con- 
sciousness. Expression is the manifestation of soul through body. 
There are different modes of expression: gesture (voice) music, 
making, modeling, painting, drawing, speech, and writing. These 
modes are named after the organs used in them. These marvelous 
means of expression were d-veloped by countless sc s of educative 


expression through countless sges. Siudy anthropology, The 
organ is produced by expression or the need of expression, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, DEC. 21, 1893. 


THE JOURNAL wishes one and all a Merry Christmas. 
Wuar is the difference between studying and learning ? 


THINK about the meaning of codrdination and correl- 
ation. 

Do not try to practice too many pedagogical precepts 
at once. 


Norsine takes the place of love of thinking and skill 
in thought. 


Finp out the reason for the school regulations which 
you do not like. 


Watcu the ways in which pupils pay attention to the 
school exercises. 


TN¥FORM yourself of the habits of the home, of the school 
children—their daily time table. 


Finp out something about the successful boys who 
used to go to school where you are teaching now. 


More should be done by school boards and superin- 
tendents to increase the professional strength of teachers. 


A mavority of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association have voted in favor of 
going to Duluth, provided proper railroad and steamboat 
rates can be secured, and there is every indication that 
this ean be done. Duluth is enthusiastic and ready to do 
everything in her power to have a successful meeting there. 


For fifty years the Lowell Inst'tute has been a promi- 
nent intellectual influence of Boston. A program of edu- 


cational courses is annually arranged under the super- 


vision of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
delivered by professors of that institutioa. The program 
for the current year includes three courses in architecture, 
one concerning the influence of the French school upon 
American architecture being given in French; a coarse 
in French literature, another in German literature, each 
in the language of the literature it discusses; several 
courses in mathematics; courses in social science, in sur- 
veying, mineralogy, and others. These courses are open 
to all who are interested to take advantage of them. 
The Lowell institute is most notable for the lecturers 
that honor its platform. Acknowledged leaders of the 
schools of highest thought, theological, philosophic, scien- 
tific, educational, may be heard there. Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar ; Mr. George L. Fox, formerly inspector of 
schools of the United Provinces, have been among those 


whom the privilege to hear has been given already this 


year by the Lowell Institute. Announcements of other 
eminent lecturers will be made from time to time. 


CHILD STUDY. 


A psper in the Forwm of December, by Pres. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, emphasizes child study by teachers. All teach- 
ers should read the article in question, and aid, so far as 
possible, in furnishing the data needed toperfect the sci- 
ence. We will notice a few only of the results obtained 
thus far by ecientists : 

Professor Bowditch took the weight and height of 24,- 
500 Boston pupils. He found that until the age of eleven 
or twelve boys were taller and heavier than girls. For 
the next few years the girls surpass the boys; then the 
boys pass the girls and remain heavier and taller. This 
suggests that the mental effort, which should be reduced 
during the period of most rapid growth, ought to be re- 
laxed for girls at a different period from that in which 
boys are somewhat eased up in their studies. 

It is found that boys pass three distinct periods of 
growth ; a moderate increase in the sixth and seventh 
years, a weaker growth from the ninth to the thirteenth, 
and a much greater one from the fourteenth to the six- 
teenth year. Children grow but little, on the average, 
from the end of November to the end of March; grow 
tall, bot increase little in weight, from March to August ; 
and increase mainly in weight from August to November 
—often as much as three times the increase during the 
winter months. It is suggested that here are the data 
for a natural basis for the curricula of the several terms 
in the year. 

President Hall dwelt in his convention address much 
upon rythm. Boyan has made a study of this depart- 
ment of motor ability of the young. Vibratory move- 
ments underlie writing, drawing, and all manual exercises. 
The average child of sixteen years can tap or trill five 
times as fast as the child of six years. The rate declines 
at thirteen or fourteen years of age, but hand-power 
grows faster than arm-power during these years. In re- 
spect to the hearing of children, it is discovered that 
many children whose hearing is dull are called backward 
when they are simply a little deaf. Nasal diseases also 
seem strangely associated with weakness of attention and 
memory. Easement of brain and of articulation has 
eaused children supposed to be feeble minded to show 
great mental power. 

The stady of fatigue and the act of resting furnish very 
important results. Constant tension kills joy and growth ; 
temporary color-blindness ensues, the memory weakens, 
and reaction is slow ; and so, says our author, if this tre- 
mendous school-engine is in the least degree tending to 
deteriorate mankind physically it is bad. It is fortunate 
that in our day the modern educational system tends to 
make our children better, and not worse, in health. 

The astonishing ignorance of children about common 
matters was proved by comprehensive stadies in 1880 of a 
large number in the lowest grade of the primary schools 
of Boston. Fourteen per cent of these six-year old chil- 
dren had never seen the stars (probably they were put to 
bed early, as they ought to have been); 20 per cent did 
not know that milk came from cows; 55 per cent were 
ignorant of the fact that wooden things came from trees ; 
from 13 to 18 per cent did not know where their cheek, 
forehead, throat, ribs, elbows, wrists were, etc. » ete. 
Here, too, is the suggestion of a basis for natural school 
work. We have no space for further extracts, but feel 


assured that the physiological study of the adolescert 
period by teachers along these lines (and every school- 
room furnishes the material for such work) will give to 
those in charge of the young more ease, success, and re- 
ward in the cultivation of the best powers of their pupils. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


The present system of public schools in England dates 
from the Elementary Education Act of 1870. The ex- 
tension of the franchise in 1867 led to the recognition of 
the need of educating those who were to form the polit- 
ical majority, and an investigation into the existing pro- 
visions revealed an almost alarming lack of what we 
would consider the essentials of an efficient scheme of 
public education. 

Under the law of 1870, and the modifications and ad- 
ditions made since then, there is no provision for local 
school boards over every school district. Where the supply 
of school facilities is deficient, the educational department 
is required to order the election of a school board. Or, 
as in most of the large boroughs, or cities, soon after the 
law of 1870 established the system, the people of a dis- 
trict may establish a board of their own accord. Women 
may become members of the board, and there are no pro- 
visions in regard to residence or property, although pro- 
tection is afforded against unfit members. 

The enforcement of the compulsory attendance laws 
depends upon the local by-laws of the district. All chil- 
dren between five and fourteen years are obliged to attend 
school if they have not passed the standard of exemption, 
for half or fall time, unless there is a reasonable cause 
for non-attendance. In districts where there are no 
school boards, the enforcement of these laws depends 
upon school attendance committees of the town councils, 
the local governing board, or the guardians of the poor 
of the union. These committees may enforce school 
attendance, but they do not have the power to provide 
and maintain schools, as school boards would have. 

The improvement since 1870, as shown by school sta- 
tistics, has been most encouraging. In 1870, with a pop- 
ulation of 22 000,000 in England and Wales, there were 
1,500,000 children on the rolls of elementary schools, of 
whom not quite 70 per cent formed the average attend- 
ance for the school year 1891-92, with a population of 
29,000,000, the same countries had 5,000,000 on the 
public elementary school rolls, with an average attendance 
of nearly 4,000,000. For every 1,000 of population, the 
number of pupils in average attendance had risen from 
45 to 138 children. An increased population of 33 per 
cent had provided an increased number of pupils under 
instruction of 260 per cent. 

School buildings are required to be erected in accord- 
ance with certain rules laid down by the central edaca- 
tion department. The floor space for senior departments 
has to be equal to ten square feet for each child in attend- 
ance, and for the lower, or infant grades, eight square 
feet. Spacious playgrounds are now required in connec- 
tion with new buildings, the department's regulation being 
4,000 equare yards of land fora school of 1,000 children. 
Height, ventilation, and warmth are provided for in the 
requirements. The idea represented by the Public School 
Art League in this country has a strong hold in many 
English localities. Manchester, when the work has been 
inspired largely by Mr. T. C. Horsfall, has given the chief 
impetus in this movement. 

The public education acts have provided only for ele- 
mentary schools. The laboring classes have demanded 
these as their right, but with these their interest has 
ceased. School boards have often provided higher rchools, 
and their work has been fostered in every way possible 
by the central department. Especially in the larger in- 
dustrial centers, as Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester, and 
Nottingham, these schools have been very highly devel- 
oped as means of providing science training for the indus- 
trial classes. Bat there has been no organization of this 
intermediate branch of education, and it is well recognized 
by the educational leaders that one of their greatest needs 
is a careful systematizing of the whole range of schools, 
uniting all into a connected series. 

Much attention has been paid by the government, in 
its educational provisions, to the needs of the industrial 
classes, and industrial school, and evening or continuation 
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schools, have been created. Both, however, are handi- 


capped by the very general deficiency in elementary 
school training. 


[These notes upon English schools are, perhaps, not what the 
American student of education would find noteworthy, but are in 
the main the details selected by Mr. C. H. Wyatt, the clerk of the 
Manchester (England) School Board, for his handbook upon The 
Life and Duties of the English Citizen, recently published by Mac- 
millan, which he has prepared for the use of pupils in the continv- 
ation echools and in the senior classes of public elementary schools, | 


FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


Francis Parkman was a great historian, but it is not 
this which gives the story of his biography its significance. 
Like the story told in his writings, this teaches its lesson 
the better when left without pointing the moral. 

A noble thought conceived in youth, and carried out 
through life, is one definition of genius, and one which 
was never better illustrated than in the life of Parkman. 
When at college, studying under the inspiration of Jared 
Sparks, Harvard's first professor of history, he conceived 
the idea of writing the history of the struggle between 
France and England for the new world. He died, with 
the work completed, but in the hope of making over the 
series of books into one connected whole, adding to it 
where new material had become available. 

Never robust, he went West, after graduating from 
college, and spent a summer among the Sioux along the 
Platte and in the Black Hills, hunting buffaloes, and living 
with the Indians in their cabins or wigwams. The story 
is told in his Oregon Trail, but this summer was of 
greater significance than appears in its story. Parkman 
then learned to know the Indian. He lived the life of 
the Indians, a life scarcely different then from that into 
which the first French explorers found their way. The 
Indian character, his ways of acting and of thinking, be- 
came known to the young student, and it is this fact, 
more than any other, perhaps, which gives to Parkman’s 
histories all the fascination of true fiction. His Indians 
are real; we can understand them and their actions, be- 
cause they were understood by the man who portrays 
them. They are neither the wonderfal creations of 
Cooper's brain, nor the real Indians of today, neither the 
bad Indians of the southwest, nor the peaceful farmers of 
Central New York. It is possible that others may add 
to our documentary knowledge of the period Parkman 
covered, bat no one hereafter can live with the Indian as 
he was before civilization laid hold of him. 

The disease which might so easily have blasted his life, 
early gained the mastery. His eyes gave out, and 
severe bodily pain rarely left him peace. He consulted the 
specialists at home and abroad, and they were unable to 
help him. They told him that he had from a month to 
eighteen months yet to live, and after this he wrote most 
of his histories. Daring the period when he was 
engaged on what is, perhaps, his best work, he was able 
to use his eyes for a half hour a day, by using them a 
minute at atime. The book was written when he walked 
about his room, having an iron frame, the cross-pieces 
serving to mark the lines upon the paper beneath. 

As an historian, Parkman’s fame is secure. His work 
reads as a romance, yet no one has ever questioned his 
statement that every detail of happening or circumstance, 
rests upon the evidence of those who alone could have 
known. He visited the country which his warriors, 
traders, and priests had traversed, and studied it with the 
care of a scientist and lover of nature, searching to find 
a home for bis historical theme. 

Unable to devote more than a unit of time each day to 
his historical work, Mr. Parkman gratified his love of 
nature by work among his flowers. He mastered them 
by his love, improved the quality of roses, cultivated new 
varieties of lilies, and became the first professor of horti- 
culture at Harvard. His interest in his college was al- 
ways great, and he served the university he has so 
greatly honored in many ways. For several years, at a 
period when his suffering wes greatest, he served on the 
governing board of the corporation. No one was ever 
more regular in attendance, and if ever so little late, his 
first words were an apology to the others whom he might 
have delayed. 

Francis Parkman was a great historian, but he was 
more. He wae a noble man, and ideal gentleman. For 


his inspiration to do the best work that is in one, to do it 
with all thoroughness, carefully and persistently, to work 
steadily, disregarding hindrances, however great, and to 
live above every handicap, even mindful of others, we re- 
vere Francis Parkman. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY BARBARA GALPIN. 

I. What method of canceling stamps is being adopted 
by the United States post-office department. 

2. Where is it proposed to build a long-distance double- 
track elevated electric railway ? 

3. To whom has the Longfellow homestead in Port- 
land, Me., been presented, and upon what terms ? 

4. What important measure has the Congress of Bo- 
livia recently passed ? 

5. What is the derivation of the word “ tariff ?” 

6. What law has recently been passed by the legisla- 
tures of several states in regard to stove heaters ? 

7. What novel charity is to be instituted by the Trinity 
Club conuected with Trinity Church, Boston ? 

8. What bronze bust is soon to be placed in the State 
House in Boston ? 

9. What is to become of the Ferris Wheel ? 

10. Where is the iron lighthouse, displayed at the 
World’s Fair, to be placed ? 

11. Where is the largest library in the world ? 

12. What statue was recently unveiled in Washington ? 

13. What contract has recently been awarded by 
Secretary Herbert ? 
"14, What did it cost to take the liberty bell from the 
World’s Fair to Philadelphia ? 

15 What valuable addition to its treasures has the 
British Museum recently received ? 


ANSWERS. 

1. That of electricity, patent stamping machines being used for 
that purpose, and also for the post-marking of letters. 

2 From New York to Chicago, the estimated cost of which will 
be $100,000,000. A speed of one hundred miles an hour is to be 
maintained. A survey bas been made, and plana at present run 
the line through Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Toledo. 
Sofficient capital has been pledged to ensure the success of the 
acheme. 

3. To the Maine Historical Society, by Mra. Ann Longfellow 
Pierce. Two front rooms are to be preserved as the ‘‘ Longfellow 
Memorial Rooms,’’ and withio six months after Mrs. Pierce’s death 
a suitable library hall is to be commenced. 

4. The abolition of Indian slavery in the northern and eastern 
districts of the republic. 

5. Oa the southern coast of Spain, runnirg out into the straits of 
Gibraltar, is a promontory which commandsa fine view cf the Med- 
iterranean Sea. A fortress stands upon this promontory, and is 
named Tarifa. It was the custom of the Moors to watch from this 
point all the vessels which came in or went out of the Midland Sea, 
to go out to them and levy a duty, according to fixed rates, on all 
merchant vessele passing in or out of the etraite. From this the 
daty was called tarifa, trom the name of the place where it was 
levied, and in this way we have acquired the word “ tariff.”’ 

6. That they shall no longer be used in cars. 

7. A charity pawnshop. The sum of three hundred dollars, 
necessary to start with, was raised on Thankegiving Day. The 
rate of interest charged will not exceed four per cent. 

8. One of Governor Rassell. ’ 

9. It is to be taken to New York and maintained as a permanent 
institution. 

10. It is to replace the Waackaach beacon, near Sandy Hook. 
The new tower will be thirty feet taller than the present one. 

11. The Biblioth« que National, in Paris, which contains 1,400,- 
000 volumes. 

12, The statue of Gen, James D. Shields, which is placed in 
Statuary Hall, in close proximity to the one of Lincoln. The statue 
is heroic in size and stands on a pedestal of gray granite, in all 
twelve feet high. Leonard W. Volk was the sculptor. Ina raised 
letters on the gray granite of the pedestal appear the words, 
‘© Warrior, Jarist, S'atesman.’’ The figure of General Shields is 
in the uniform cf the general at the time of the Mexican War. 

13. A contract for the construction of two gunboats, to the New- 
port News Ship and Dry Deck Co., of Newport News, Va., at a 
cost of $280,000 for each boat. 

14. When the liberty bell was to be brought back to Philadelphia 
from the World’s Fair certain gentlemen were appointed a commit- 
tee to see that it did not go astray. The little trip cost over $3,000; 
at least, that is the amount of the bill which the comptroller of the 
city is asked to approve. The largest item is $1,811 for board at 
the Auditoriam Hotel, and the next largest is for $820.35, for 
supplies in transit.’’ 

15. The British Museum has secured a work of tremendous size, 
consisting of 1,(00 large volumes, in which are bound the 5,020 
native volames of the remarkable Chinese Encyc'opedia. It is said 
to be the only perfect copy in Earope, and China possesses bat five 
copies of it. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Barnard College for women, attached to Columbia College, has 
now 103 studente, and has secured $100,000 for a building fond. 
It has received $100,000 from the Faverweather estate, and $30,- 
000 toward an endowment fand of $100,000. 


The trustees of Dartmouth College have voted to suspend for a 
time the custom of conferring the degres of dector of philosophy. 
It was also decided to give no more master of arts degrees in course. 
Henceforth that degree will only be con!erred upon those who have 
distinguished themselves by meritorious work. 


The secretary’s annual report of the university of the state of 
New York gives these facta as evidence of rapid growth: Daring 
the year the schools above academic grades have increased from 71 
to 81, the students from 14 624 to 22 062; first degrees conferred 
on examination frem 2064 to 2805. As one-third the students are 
in schools of theology and other institutions which do not grant 
degrees it shows an average of about 15 per cent of attendants who 
secure degrees. 

The students of education at Harvard have been investigating 
the various questions which are connected with the teaching of 
secondary school snbjecte under Professor Paul H. Hanus daring 
the present term, and have prepared a series of talks upon their 
different subjects, which are to be given before the members of 
the university who are interested in secondary education. The 
first of the course, on Friday, December 22, will be upon the 
** Aims, Organization, Equipment, and Methods of the Study of 
History in Secondary Education,’’ will be given by Principal Ray 
Greene Huling of the Cambridge English High School. 

Miss Helen Gould interests herself in kindergartens, and bas just 
offered a great farm at Irvington-on-the-Hudeon to the ‘‘ Kinder- 
garten and Potted Plant Association.’”? This association has al- 
ready applied for incorporation, and will go on with Mra. George 
Gould as president. Miss Gould’s farm, which she deeds to the 
associa‘ion, will be dotted with a namber of frame buildings, in 
which 250 or more children sre to be lodged and fed during the 
rommer months. These will be ready Jone 1. There will be 
flower beds as object lessons, laid out by experienctd gardeners: 
but each child who is brought there will be allotted a plot of 
ground and taught to cultivate it. 


Ardor for Arctic adventure grows as the years go on. It is the 
frozen w.ters of the Antarctic which are to be aseailed this time. 
Dr. F. A Cook of Brooklyn, the ethnologist of the Peary expedi- 
tion of 1891-2, proposes to lead a party next autumn to explore 
the unknown regions about the South Pole. Doctor Cook will not 
take more than fourteen or fifteen men with him, inclnding hia 
ship’s crew, and will epend one winter ard two enmmers in the 
Antarctic ice cap, which is supposed to be 3000 miles in diameter. 
His enterprise ie rather more difficult and daring than Peary’s for 
the reason that the area within the Antarctic circle is not so well 
mapped out as that within the Arctic, and his voyage is longer and 
more perilous, 


THIS AND THAT. 


Hork ! the belis of Christmas ringing. 
All abroad their echoes flinging, 
Wider still and wider winging 

On the waste of wintry air: 
On their solemn swift vibrations, 
Rapture, rapture through the nations,— 
Rapture, ti/l their glad pulsations 

tllion blissful bosoms share. 


It is plainly eet forth in the December Forum that Dickens, 
Seott, Hawthorne, George Eliot, Mra. Stowe, Cooper, and Thack- 
eray are today the most popular novelists. 

According to the London Builder, the famous marble church at 
Copevhagen, after having been in course of erection fer nearly two 
centuries, is now nearing completion. 

Natives of the Adirondack region name all travelers ‘‘ sports.’’ 
The term has come from a time when few persons except those in 
search of game braved the hardships of life in the woods. 


On the ninth day of the firat month every Egyptian was obliged 
to eat a fried fish before the door of his house, except the priest, 
who burned instead of eating the fish. The revenues arising from 
the fisheries of Lake Moeris were given to the Queen of Egypt for 
pin money, and are stated to have amounted to something like 
$400,000 anually. 

The University of Paris is said to be frequented by 423 female 
students, 127 of whom have entered the faculty of medicine. 
Ninety five of these hail from Russia, four from Ro: mania, two 
fcom this country, two from Sarvia, one from Tarkey, and another 
from Germany, while the remainder are natives of France. 


The story is told of Mra. General Booth that when no more than 
a girl she was ranning along with hoop and stick, when she saw a 
poor man being hauled along to prison, a jeering mob hooting 
him, He seemed utterly friendless, and this feeling so strongly 
impressed the little girl that impulsively she sprang to his side. 
She was determined that he should feel that at least one heart 
sympathized with him, and she walked beside him all the way to 
the prison. 

Something over thirty years ago seven women were introduced 
into the U. S. Treasury, by General Spinner, as an economic ex- 
periment. Today over 6,000 women are enrolled in the service of 
the U. S. Government. The last of the original seven women is 
Mies Elizabeth Stoner, who keeps the pay rolle of the U. S. Navy. 
The work necessitates the redacing of every foreign money to our 
values. Thirty years this expert mathematician has served the 
Government, occupying almost the identical desk room as at first, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for uae, _— we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


A PROTEST. 


Editor Journal of Education: I weuld like to enter a protest to 
somebody, and you seem just now to be the most available victim, 
becauee ‘‘I am tired of hearing Aristides called the Just.’’ In 
plain words, I am tired of reading about the perfection of foreign 
schools. Last year I read in The Atlantic an article about the edu- 
cation of girls in France—an article that would make the uninitiated 
believe that every girl in France is developed into a acholar and a 
lady. Today I read in the JOURNAL the criticism of Jalea Steeg 
on the “American School Exhibit at Chicago,’ and as I detected 
the touch of irony under the French politeness, my feminine pro- 
pensity to answer back became uncontrollable. Many of our cus- 
toms seem to strike M. Steeg as being very odd. May I tell you 
how I was affected in the same way by some of the French customs ? 

I do not pretend to know anything about the boys’ schools of 
France; neither am I skilled in French pedagogics; but I know 
something about the practical working of one girls’ tchool in Paris. 
This school evidently had not been taught that ‘‘ Order is heaven’s 
first law,’’ for everything was in confusion from morning till night. 
In the midst of this chaos, however, lessons were given to girls 
from five to eighteen years old, in French grammar, literature, and 
history, and in the rudiments of mathematics, science, drawing, and 
music. There was always a dictation in the grammar lesson, with 
the result that on leaving the school, girls can write very correct 


French; but, as their teacher told me, they do very poor work in 
original composition. And how can this be otherwise? In a city 
the most beantifal in the world, fall of art treasures, renowned for 
ita historical memories and monuments, these girls are cooped up 
week in and week out in a narrow court, shut out from the world 
by bizh walle, and subjected to a system of repression that never 
eueceeds in repressing. It is no wonder that their sole object in 
life is to eacape from this prison by marrying the man their parents 
are busily engaged in fiading for them. It is no wonder that this 
forms their sole topic of conversation, and that they have no ideas 
for original composition. 

As to literature, the class I remember best heard lectures from a 
professor on the glorivus ‘‘ Age of Louis XLV.’’ I suppose other 
subjects came up in their turn, but this always seemed to be the 
favorite. The professor talked down to the girls, who, in their 
tarn, looked up to him as a fountain of knowledge. For history, 
one class at least studied a chronology of the history of France—a 
small book of a hundred peges, crammed from cover to cover with 
dates. Probably the pedagogical principle of the author of this 
book was all right; no doubt he intended it to be used merely as a 
book of reference. But since a knowledge of this book would 
enable anyone to pass the examination, what use wae there in learn- 
ing anything else? As to the sciences taught, I know that they 
were very elementary. 

I do not mean to judge the system of schools in France by this 
one example. I only know that this ia one, and a favorite one, 
since the pupils almost always pags the public examinations entitling 
them to a teacher’s certificate. I discassed the matter with my 
teacher in Paris, a man well-known in the city as a teacher of 
Americans, and one who had taught for ten years in the public 
schools of France. He told me that the ignorance of French girls, 
the superficiality of their attainments, the low standard set by even 
their highest grade examinations, is something lamentable. 

Perhaps the French governmen: has not yet awaked to the idea 
that a girl may become a scholar, perhaps this school is not a type, 
perhaps I have been misinformed ; however that may be whenever 
I read about the perfection of the French educational system, about 
their advanced pedagogical ideas, and especially about their views 
in regard to American schools, I think of this school in the heart 
of Paris, where women are working for from four to eight dollars 
& month, teaching a set of lawless girls jast enough to pass the re- 
quired superficial examination. 

Please allow me to say in conclasion that I enjoy reading the 
JOURNAL, and that I always fiod in it something fresh and inspir- 
ing. Let me thank you, too, for existing in the capacity of editor, 
at juet the moment when I had something to sav and was suffering 
for an opportunity to say it. AvuGUSTA PRESCOTT. 

Teacher of French and English, Lewiston (Me ) High Sch ol. 


HOW TO READ A BOOK. 


“* By whom is that book ?’’ one friend asked another, referring 
to a volame which the first had laid dowa. 

‘Ido not know. I never thought to look,’’ was the reply. 

The very first step in the proper perusal of a book is to ascer 
tain what this negligent reader omitted to discover—the name of 
the author. Perusal, by-the-by, is a term appropriate only to cer- 
tain kinds of reading. It carries in it a suggestion of haste, of 
rapid glancing at and skipping over pages which exact no studious 
attention. A book worth reading is usually worth more than this 
catch-and-go style of treatment. 

If you would get from a book the best it has to give, you must 
be properly presented to it, or it to you, Its publisher’s name is 
important. There are certain publishing houses, the names of 
which are guarantees of the purity, the respectability, the value 
of a book. Oualy the books of good society bear their imprint. A 
book is so entirely a personal production, so much a part of the 
man or woman who wrote it, that it at once enters into your con- 
fidence, and asks admission to your friendship. The day when you 
made acquaintance with certain books was an event in your history. 
The buying of every good book ought to be an event in your family. 
You have brought into the household with the book a well-defined 
infloence—vital, creative, formative, lasting. Therefore, be sure 
you learn the author’s name. To read a book with no thought of 
the author is akin to attending a reception and taking no notice of 
your hostess. 

Ack yourself, again, “ Wey doI read this book?” If the an- 
ewer be, for pleasure, then may you take your pleasure easefally, 
under the trees, on the veranda, with head on the pillow, in the arc 
of the swinging hammock. If for information, then you must ad- 
dress yourself, as with pick and spade, to serious basiness, and there 


a note-book and pencil, or a common place book for extracts will 
aid you in securing the book’s contents in mind and memory. 

If the chosen volume be biographical, it will be well to make a 
note cf the period under review. Every strong human life embraces 
in its progress a multitude of other lives, so that the story of Lord 
Lawrence, of Sidney Smith, or Macaulay, of Motley, or of avy 
great man. becomes a crowded picture gallery, where many figaria 
appear and reappear. The fascination which the memoir possesses 
for all thoughtfal minds ioheres in this fact of its strong, ever- 
widening human interest. , 

Be respectful to the outside of the book you read. Don’t leave 
it face downward on the grass, or open it so carelessly that you 
rack the binding and loosen the leaves. It is a piece of portable 
property, your own or that of vour neighbor, and to wantonly in- 
jare or mar it, is to show yourself lacking in care of @ possesion in- 
trusted to your handliog. 

Ta days to come, if you have read with carefal thought and lov- 
ing touches and genuine attention, you will find yourse!f remember- 
ing precisely how a certain book looked at a certain time. It will 
be the golden clasp of a chain of pleasant recollections.— Harper's 
Bazar. 


REWEMBER IN SPEAKING. 


To speak in chest tones. 

To pronounce vowel sounds correctly. 

To say, ‘It was 1’’ and “ He went with me.” 

To speak distinctly, but softly and slowly. 

To give each syllable its proper value of length. 

To say “ waistcoat’? and ‘‘ trousers,” and not ‘‘vest’’ and 


pants.’’ 

For an inferior to say “sir” or ‘‘ madam” in speakiug to a 
superior. 

To say “ memorandum” in the singular and “ memoranda’’ in 
the plural. 


To pronounce the letter ‘‘r’’ in words where it occurs in ‘‘ arm,’’ 


irl,’”’ rabber.”’ 
To avoid coarseness and rudeness of speech and language and 


harsh laughter. 
To lower the voice and speak slowly when one wishes to enforce 


one’s authority. 
To train children carefally to read aloud, both for the sake of 


the voice and the pronunciation. 

To avoid the overdelicacy of language and affectation of preci-, 
sion which belong to persons of narrow culture. 

To proncunce in English fashion the namesof foreign places and 
persons which have become Anglicized, as Paris, Vienaa, Napoleon. 

To pronounce correctly, studying not only the dictionary, but 
the language of living speakers who are entitled to speak with 


authority. 
To teach children to eay, ‘ Yes, mother’’ (or father), and ‘‘ No, 


mother,’’ and to say ‘‘ Yes, sir,’ (or madam), to old people or to 
those who adhere to the old ways of speech. 

To remember that slaag is unmeaning as well as inelegant, and 
that words like ‘‘ jolly,’’ ‘ beastly,’’ etc. used in season and ont of 
season soon lose all their meaning. 

To use words of Saxon rather than of Latino origin whenever it 
is possible to do so, thus gaining terseneas and vigor rather than a 
large number of syllables with diminished force. 

To use the words ‘‘man’”’ and ‘‘ woman’’ in many instances 
where formerly one would have eaid ‘‘lady’’ and ‘‘ gentlemen,”’ 
the latter words having lost their significance from excessive use— 
or abuse.—New York Commercial Advertiser, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who was called the ‘‘ Learned Painter’’ ? 
Charles Le Brun of Paris (1619-1690) noted for the accuracy of 
his costumes. 


— Is Thanksgiving Day a legal holiday ? X. 


There is no law setting apart a day for Thankegiving, nor is the 
president under any obligation to issue a proclamation. Custom 
has established the festival. 


— Who said,—‘‘I am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will 


not excuse—I will not retreat a single inch, and I will " -w. td 


William Lloyd Garrigson. This sentiment is on the bronze 
statue of Mr. Garrison in front of the Hotel Vendome, Boston. 


— What movements are called the historic revolutions of the 
last centary ? Bs 

1795—The monarchy abolished in Holland. The Batavian re- 
public instituted, in alliance with France. 

1795—The Venetian government abolished by the French. 
Venice divided between Austria and Italy. 

1798—The Helvetic Confederation dissolved, Switzerland being 
overrua by the French and the Helvetian republic formed, in alli- 
ance with France. 

1798—A republic proclaimed at Rome, in alliance with the 
French ; in 1808 it was abolished by Napoleon. Rome annexed to 
the empire. 

1806—Great rebellion of the Servians aga‘nst the Turks. Servia 
made semi-independent. 

1808— Universal insurrection in Spain sgainst the French. The 
peninsula war. The Spanish king, Ferdinand VIL, restored in 
1814, 

1809— After long agitation a constitution was granted to Sweden 
by the crown. 

. 1810—The Holland republic abolished and the country united to 
france. 

1810— Revolution in Chili against Spain. Independence secured 
in 1818. Several revolations since. 

1811—Revolation in Paraguay againt the Spanish. Indepen- 
dence secured. 

1811—Revolt of the Argentine provinces against Spain. Inde- 
pendence recured in 1816 

1813—Holland restored to the house of Orange and Belgium 
annexed. 

1814—All the Venetian territory annexed to Austria. 

1815 —Switzerland separated from the French empire bv the con- 
gress of Vienna, and the independence of Switzerland confirmed by 
treaty with the great powers, 


Department of Mathematics. 


unications intended for the De ment of Mathematics 
to the Editor, F. P. MA Z, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 


Reading, Pa. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(44) By“ Doustrut,” Paris, Tex.—A spherical balloon, 
radius, r = 50 feet, subtends at an observer’s eye an angle ¢ = 30°, 
when the apgalar elevation of the center of the balloon is ) = 45°. 
Required the height of the balloon. 


Solution by the Editor. 

Let (BAD = « = 30°, 7 BAC 
= 2 = 45°, CD = r = 50 feet, and 
BD = x feet. 

From the right-angled A ABD, 

AB=vzxoota... (Il), 

From the right. angled A ABC, 

AB=(x+r)cotB... (2). 
Equatiog the right-hacd members . 
of (1) and (2), ete., 


A ‘BB 
tan 


= 25(/3 + 1) = 68.30127+ feet, which is the height required. 
Cor.—Obviously the height of the center of the balloon is 
tan B 
== 25(3 + /3) = 118.30127+ feet. 


(50) By “ Lamson,’’ Des Moines, Ia.—Given 
a? + b? = Tab... (1) 


to prove that log[}(a + 6)] = j(loga + logb)... (2). 
Solution by E. KESNER, Fairplay, Colo, 
Adding 2cab to each side of (1), : 
(a + b)?=Vab... (3). 
Extracting the square root of (3), ete., 
}(a +b) (ad)? (4). 
Taking logarithms of (4), 
+ = 4(loga + logs)... (5). 


(52) By “* HaAwrHoRne,” Chicago, I/l.—Solve by the short- 
est method : 
x z 
F 


y z 
atv b+v e+ 
F.rst Solution by the Editor. 

Represent the coefficients of x, y, z, in (1), by A:, B:, C:, re- 
spectively; those in (2) by Az Bz, C- respectively; acd those in 
(3), by Az, Bz, C3, respectively. Solving by the method of deter- 
minants, we have 


— mel... (3) 


1, Bi, A, Bi, 
i. Bo, C2 | A2, B2, C2 a+ uyla+r), 
1, B;, C3 A;, B3, C3 (a — b)(a —c) 
By symmetry, 


(c —a)(c — 


—elib—a) 
(GL) ByC. J. W., Brooklyn, N. Y.—What is the expression 
for the radius of the terrestrial spheroid, in terms of the tangent of 
the geographical latitude ? 
Solution by the Editor. 
Differentiating the well-known equation of the ellipse, etc., 
B(dz\_ 
tang... (1), 
in which ¢ representa the geographical latitade of the place of ob- 
servation. 
Combiniog (1) with the equation, 
y? + (1 — = — . . (2), 
we have 
(3) 
14+ (1— 
a*(1 — e?)? tan? 
2 a 
Now p= y?)... (5). 
By means of (3) and (4), (5) becomes 
a 1 + (1 — e?)? tan? 9 
which is the radius required. 
Note.—Redacing (6), under the assumption that 
ain? 
1 — sin? 


we obtain 


= 
| 
\ 
= 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Periops or En@uise History. By W. S. Dalglei 
A . 8. ish 
M.A..LLD. Now York: Thomas and Sean 
x 76. 2s. 
ethods of Teaching History is one of the prominent to 
discorsion in the advancement of the new It 
conceded generally that history is s vital and most interesting 
study; that hitherto its faulty manner of presentation resulted 
Jargely from d+ ficient tex'-booke, The text-book in history is now 
ued as a basis for the pupil’s individual investigation. Ite purpose 
is to present the satjsct forcibly, logically, connectedly, and con- 
cisely, that important evente may be emphasized, important char- 
acters delineated, and above all cause and effect be demonstrated 
in a clear a-d comprehensive manner. All of there reqnirements 
are ably fulfi led in the three volames of Periods of English History 
by W. Soott Dalgleish The three volumes divide the study of 
English history into three distinctive constitutional eras: (1) Medi- 
val Eogland, from the English settlement to the dawn of the 
R-formation (449-1509), deala with Feudal Monarchy; (2) Eog- 
land of the Reformation and the Revolution, with the stroggle 
against absolute monarchy (1509-1688); (3) Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Revolution to the Jast Reform Acts (1686-1887), 
with limited monarchy; or, in other words, (1) the supremacy of 
the Crown ; (2) the Crown vereus Parliament; (3) Supremacy of 
Parliament. The unity of purpose is presevered in the subdivis- 
iors into chapters and topics, and the constitutional idea predom- 
inates throvghout. Foot notes and a summary of chief persons and 
events comp'ete esch chapter, and supplement or emphasizs impor- 
tent facte. The typography, attractive binding, and convenient 
siz3 of the text-booke render them desirable in every respect for 
adoption in secondary schools. 


Lire AND Art o¥ Epwin Roots. By William Winter. 
New York avd I ondon: Macmillan & Co. 308 pp. Price, $2.25. 
With the intention of writing « life of Booth constantly before 

him, Mr. Winter closely followed the great acior’s career from his 

early California experience onward; and ag a friend of the man 
and a lover of bie art, he bas been able to give the public a just 
idea of a noble charscter and wonderfal dramatic achievements. 

It ie not an exhaustive treatise, nor yet a superficial résumé, bat 

rather an appreciative tribate to a universally acknowledged 

genias. 

Booth hag a nation’s praise for ushering in the intellectual and 
the spiritual on her stage, thus marking a transition. His ideal 
wae the highest. Reslizing this, the reader of those pages will cite 
the following with plessare: ‘‘The prosperity of all good thiogs 
upon the American stage, within the generation now closing, is 
largely attributable to the abidiog force and charm of hia five io- 
dividuality, the purity and beauty of his dramatic art, and the in- 
tegrity of hisexample.’’ And again: ‘‘ He stood at the head of 
the profession by virtne of genias, personal power, scholarship, and 
genuine and eplendid achievement, ard his inflaence upon the dra- 
matic art, wherever exerted, was an inflaence for good ’’ Those are 
undeniable words and come from the pen of one who is fally convinced 
cf the ex-ellence and future position of his subject. Speaking of 
Boaoth’s sfiliction in the loss of bis first wife.;Mr. Winter says: ‘* His 
humility, gentleness, and patience were intensified He had learned 
the great lesson of submission, and throughout the vicissitudes ot 
his subsequent career he was steadfast in endurance, plenteous in 
kindness, tireless in charity, constant in duty, faith, and hope.’’ 
Previous to this time he had battled unsuccessfully with the besetting 
sin ioherited from his father, but the purifying eff-cte of sorrow 
were seen in a renunciation of the intoxicating fiend. This fact, 
not generally known—for he was accused of drinking to excess 
many times unjastly—ie strongly brought out, and there seems to 
be no good reason to doubt it. 

The biographer shows Booth’s great endurance through many 
biter experienc2s—-which would have crushed a less noble nature 
—and the manly courage which surmounted all obstacles and per- 
fected his art. The contemplation of hie wonderfal success in the 
interpretation of ‘‘hamanity in the highest, most beautifal, and 
most difficult forms of art’’ will never fail to ennoble the drama- 
tiete of the fature. No one could write more feelingly, or more 
jastly and appreciatively. than Mr. Wiater bas written; and the 
cri icisma of the parts taken by Booth, together with memorials 
and portraits, make up a volame which every lover of the stage 
and every admirer of a noble character should read. 

Tue Private Lire or THE Romans. By Harriet 
Waters Preston and Louise Dodge. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Leach, Shewell, & Sanboro. 173 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Those who have enjoyed the articles furnished the Atlantic for 

two or three years past by Harriet Waters Preston and Louise 

Dodge have been wondering how soon they were to favor us with 

the results of their car-fal study of the daily life and doings of old 

Rome, in collected and more usable form. The present volume, 

which is in every way distinct from the magazine articles, meets 

the often expressed want In compact and yet not too condensed 
form, this volame gives the essential points which are necessary to 
an understanding of the life of the Romens, and without which it 
is impossible to appreciate properly their writings. Founded upon 
the comprehensive works of Marquardt! and Mommeen, and of 

Friedlander, thie avoids the feulte inevitable to @ translation and a 

condensation. The authors have studied the subject thoroughly, 

from the Latin sources, and have used the German authorities as 
guides rather than as mastere. There are numerous illustrations, 
explaining the text better than many words could do, and an appen- 

dix giving calendars and tables of weights. coinxge, ete. 

All in ali, this is probably the book which will do most toward 
fostering and making possible the intelligent, sensible study of the 
classics and of the people of the classics, in oar American schools. 


On tHE Roap Home. Poems. By Margaret E. Sang- 
ater. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 145 pp. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
Margaret Sangster's poems, as they appeared from time to time 

in the current periodicals, were welcomed and treasured as heart- 

gems. To have them collected and bound in # tastefal volame will 
insure them the long life they merit, if not @ cla sic recognition in 
the fature for the pureness and simplicity of the rhythm, io which 
is touchingly sung the humble facts of every day. Besides the 
songs helpful for six days out of seven, there are poems for the 
festal daye where Easter-tide, Christmas, and Thankegiving are 


remembered in verse. 

Tue Sistine Maponna. AChristmas Meditation. By 
Amory H. Bradford. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 
Price, paper, 30 cta. 
treatise of forty-one pages the author proceeds from 

description to interpretation and from interpretation to coatempla- 

tion of the Sistine Madonva. A rare sasceptability to the impres- 
sion apd a deep appreciation of the significance of the subj-ct on 
the part of the author renders the thought of the meditation rea! 
ardearnost. It ia beund in Japanese paper covers, making the 


gift book attractive without and witbip. 


THovuaats For THE THOUGHTFUL. Edited by Adelaide 
Seaverns Bo:ton: ©. R. McGlee, Cloth; 44 x6} $1 00. 
Thoughts fcr the Thoughtful ie not a book that ‘he who rans mav 

read,’’ bat rather, as the title indicates. one well deservirg careful 

perusal and conducive to meditation. For every day is a fragment 
of a bymo or poem from some sweet singer, a brief sermon from 
the words of seme eminent divine; each embodying comfort,  con- 
viction, cor firmation, or an inspiration. The ‘Th: ughte follow 
the unfolding «f the season to which they are adapted; they also 
follow the nnfolding of perronal experience, and adapt themselves 
thereto. Thouyhts for the Thoughtful ia a book (in the quaint old 
phraseology) to read, mark, learn, and inwardly dgest.”? The 
tioding in Javerder and will crane the table where it liee, 

The editor’s connection with Zions Herold bas ensbled her to make 

her intimate acquaintance with, and a wide ex- 

perience of the highest religious thought, and ably adapt them to 
the general reader. 


Tae New Iss New Uses. By Joseph H. 

Crooker. Boston; George H. Ellis. 

The p event times are prolific of books on Bible questions, involy- 
ing a greater or less departure from the old views and doctrines, 
Among the ex'remiste is the author of ‘‘ The New Bible.” In 
treating of his subjact Mr. Crocker claims that Biblical scholars by 
their discoveries have given us a new Bible, which sweeps aside the 
theories of the Fathers respecting its growth, origin, and character. 
The Book is “no longer the perfect product of a ep<cial Provi- 
dence,’’ and yet its pages are invested with a more spiritual inter- 
est. The “scholars”™ on whom he relies for his authority are Ger- 
man Professors and others of the advanc:d type, who make promi- 
pent the so-called errors, contradictions, and historical uncertainties 
of the Sacred Books. The avthor claima that the ‘‘ discoveries 
revolutionizs our conception of Hebrew history’’ reveal the facta 
that the Bible does not claim for itself any infallable authority, and 
that ite only authority is what reason finds in it is of value to the 
religious life. He claima that the ‘' basis of Joeus’ supremacy is 
swept away, as construed by traditional creeds,’’ and we are left 
with a man of venerable literature, and the record of «a wonderfal 
life, which after all is not reliable as a biography. We leave the 
book in the hands of those who are seeking to overthrow the claim 
of the Bible as containing the supernatural revelation, only pausing 
to point out a single falee assumption as a sample uf logic of the 
writer. ‘* If directly from God, ita scientific allusions onght to be 
infallable,’’ that is, accurate; a proposition which bears ite own 
falsity on ite fece; and yet the writer seems anxious to be honest, 
logical. and in his way, a spiritnal teacher. Most of the other 
proporitions presented have also been met and answered, so that 
the book does not offer any very new or otherwise interesting points 
of discussion. 


THEOLOGY oF THE OLD Testament. By Charles Pei- 
penbring, tranalated by H.S. Mitchell, Professor in Boston Uni- 
versity. Boston: T. Y. Crowell, 

This work ia a much more valoable and instructive volome than 
“The New Bible.’ [t assumes that the Bible’s value ie neither 
theological nor scientific, but religions, and on this proposition the 
author reasons for the evolation of the Old Testament scriptures. 
Ase the Ieraclites gradually rose to the largest ideas of God, as a 
univeraal diety, having the attributes of a perfect creator and ruler 
of the nations. The author declares that the reference in Genesis 
concerning Creation is merely to six ordinary days, followed by a 
real Israelitish Sabbath ; that the ancient Hebrew writer was igno- 
rant of and overlooked the operation of laws of nature to a great ex- 
tent, and referred everything that happened to the immediate action 
of God. Hence the supernatural form of expression in their scrip. 
tures. They also believe and wrote that the divine spirit of God 
acted sometimes as an agent of good and sometimes as an agent of 
evil. All the passages ia the Propheta which are called Measianio, 
and which seem to refer to the Christ, refer, only to the *' True 
Ierael’’; the ‘‘ Servant of Jehovah’’ ie a collective term for faith- 
fal Israel. Moreover the Ieraelites believed only in an earthly retri- 
bution, at least in the early period of their history. 

The conclusion of the book, which one ought to read first, shows 
that the author has a faith in God and the Bible, which recognizes 
what to him is ‘‘a divine, regenerating and sanctifying inflaence,”’ 
Many of the views advanced are original, and with Professor 
Mitchell as translator and sponsor, the work will doubtless com- 
mend much attention, whatever effect it may have upon the minds 


of ite readers. 


How ro Brain To Live Forever. By J. M. Hodson. 

New York: A. D F. Randolph & Co. 

The religious books jost noticed, may be supplemented by this 
little work of ninety page on ‘A Present Heaven,” if one wishes to 
tarn to a thoroughly devotional and spiritual hour with an autbor, 
whose onlv attempt is to make his readers feel the part of the im- 
mediate spiritual realm, with its ever-present spiritual king. The 
key-note is that he who longs to know what Heaven is like ‘‘ must 
feel hie nature suffused with the generous love of it.’? Thus only 
can the soul see with epiritual eyes God's kingdom on the earth, 


Irautan Garpens. By ©. A. Platt. New York: Har- 

r& Bros. Illustrated. Price. $5 00. 

ow the Renaiesance found expression in the art of painting, of 
sculpture, and of literature has been told and retold; how it found 
expresrion in landscape gardening, and out of the adaptive condi- 
tions of Italy wrought nooks of Eden, has had but little recogni- 
tion, yet landscape gardening was an essential feature and result of 
that era of art. and attained then a perfection never since at- 
tempted. Mr. Platt does not endeavor to enter into ecientific inves- 
tigation of the fundamental principles of the design of there medi- 
wval gardens, but merely to supplement by brief sketches i!lostra- 
tions taken from the most advantageous points of view to note their 
prominent features. The illustrations, of which there are fifty. four, 
are fall-page heliotyne engravings. They comprise views of terraces, 
gardens, courts, and gates surrounding or leading to the villas 
Medici, Borghese, D'Este, the Colonna and the Qairinal gardens, 
and many others of note. The typology of the volame comforms 
with the illustrations; the complete work is beautiful indeed. 


JEFFERSON'S Proposep INsTRUCTIONS Tu THE VIR- 
GINIA DELEGATES, 1774” ia a recent iwae of tha Ameri- 
can History Leoflets ieaned by A. Lovell & Co. of New York, 126 
pp.,doube number. 10 cents each) and edited by Professors 
Hart and Channing of Harvard. Jefferson's original draft of the 
Declaration of Indepedence is included in this leafist in order to 
facilitate comparison with the earlier utterance. ‘The formal at- 
terances « f the colonists were toned down muh, yet there can be 
no donbt that it was only the strong ground advanced and main- 
tained by one who was acknow!edged as the leader in public thought 
in the colonies which made possible the firm stand for principles 
which was so distinguishing a characteristic of the American 
Revolation. 


BROOKS RECKIVED. 


An Old and Middle English Reader: by George Edwin MacLean, 
Ph D New York: Macmillan & Co. 
For the Feurth Time of Asking; by the author of ‘* Miss Toosey’s 
ens price, 50 cents——Pomona; price $1.00. Boston: Robe: ta 
08 


| Medieval England; edited by W. Scott Dalg'eish——CGreat Britain 
ong Downs edited by W. Bcott Dalgleish. New York: T. Nelson 
ns. 

A String of Amber Beads; by Mirtha Everts Holden. Chicago: 
Charles H Kerr & Co 

The Sorial Contract; by Jean Jacques Rousseau. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

King’s Normal Series (9 nos ); price, 15 cents each. Lebanon, O.: 
March Bros. 

Outlines of Practical Hygiene; by C. Gilman Currier, M D.: New 
York: E.B Treat. 

Goethe's Dichtune und Wahrheit; by C. A. Buchheim; price, $1.05. 

Boston: D. 0. Heath 

English Book of Vergil’s Aeneid; edited for use of schools by John 
Tetlow; price, 50 cents The Beginnings of the English Romantic 
Movement; by Wm Lyon Phelps; price, $1.10 Boston: Gt pn & Co 

Goutn’s A First Lesson in French; translated by Howard Swan and 
Victor Bétis; price, 99 cents. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

The Wizard's Manual; price, 25 cents. New York: W. 8. Trigg. 

The Mate of the “Mary Ann”; by Sophie Swett: price, $1 25—A 
Motto Changed; by Jean Ingelow; price, $1 00——Everybody’s Guide 
to Music; by Josiah Booth; price, 75 cents——Travels in Ameria, 
100 years ago; by Thomas Twinn; price. 50 ce. ts——Harper’s 
Young People, for 1893; price, $350 —-The Cloister and the Hearth; 
by Oharles Reade (2 vols.)s; price, $800. New York: Harper & Bros. 


FOR NERVOUS DEBILITY AND DYSPEPSIA 
Use Horsrorp’s Acip P nosPpHATE. 


Dr. 8. H. Chapman, New Haven, Ct., save: ‘‘I have used it to 
a considerable extent in practice, during the past three years, and 
have found it a valuable remedy in nervous debility and atonic 


dyspepsia.” 


FOR TEA 


9) 


=e 


School Management. By Dr, Emerson E. WHITE 


The result of the author’s many years’ experience, observation and study 
It is a practical and valuable treatise 


for teachers and all others interes‘ed in the right training of the young. 
By H. A. GUERBER 

Admirable for literature classes and a valuable acq nisition to the library. 

“A singuarly fascinating book. The admirable selection of myths and 
the thoroughness of treatment recommend it to the scholar. A pure, 
sympathetic style, abundance of illustration from the mighty literature in- 
spired by these beautiful and ingenious stories, and a series of pictorial 
illustrations from ancient and modern art, make the book a prize for 
every intelligent reader.”—J. REMsEN BIsHOP, Teacher of Greek and Latin, 


as instructor, lecturer, and writer. 


Myths of Greece and Rome. 


Hughes High School, Cincinnati. 


Manual for Fourth Year— White's New Course in Art In- 


struction . ‘ ‘ 


A new manual of methods; invaluable to teachers of drawing. 


Smart’s [Manual of School Gymnastics . , 


“ An admirable aid, furni-hing a large amount of work which, if con- 


y 


ALEXANDER'’S BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
HAWAIIAN PEOPLE . ‘ $1 50 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IN LITERATURE. 


FGGLESTON . 1 


SHOUP’S HISTORY AND SCIENCE OF 
EDUCATION 1.00 


1.50 MORRIS’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS . 1.u0 


WHITE'S ELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGY 100 


PETERMAN’S ELEMENTS OF CIVIL 


MARTIN'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT . 90 


TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOVERN MEN T— 
Shorter Course, $ 72. Alalysis 108 


ANDREWS'’S MANUAL OF THE CONSTI- 


$1.25 


BAIN’S LOGIC ° ° 140 
JEVONS'’S LOGIC. (Science Primer Series) .85 
PUTNAM’S ELEMENT. PSYCHOLOGY .% 


HEWETT’S PSYCHOLOGY FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS . ‘ +5 


+39 LAUGHLIN’S ELEMENTS OF POLITIO4L 
ECONOMY . 1,20 


CHAMPLIN’S LESSONS IN POLITICAL 


scientiously carried ont will be of great benefit to pupils.”—CARL ECONOMY 


ZigGier, Supt. of Physical Culture, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship 
Full of practical hints and suggesiions. 
grade teacher should possess a copy 


Every primary and grammar 


FISHER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY 2 40 
‘5 HALBE’S LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES 140 


SCIENCE. HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. Each 365 cts.; set of 33 vols. 10.00 


° (Sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence cordially invited. 
ew e Chicago 
American Book Company 


Cincinoath 
Boston 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dee. 26: Montana Council of Education; Butte. 

Dec. 26-28: Oregon State Teachers’ Association ; 
Portland. 

Deo. 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ Association ; 
Topeka. 

Dec. 26-28: Illinois State As:oc.; Springfield. 

Deo, 26-28: Nebraska Teachers’ Assoc. ; Lincoln. 

Deo. 26-28: Wis. Teachers’ Assoc. ; Madison. 

Dec. 26-28: So. Dakota Ed. Assoc.; Parker. 

Dec. 26-28 :j No. Dakota Assoc. ; Wabpeton. 

Dec. 26-28: Colorado State Teachers’ Association ; 
Colorado Springs. 

Dec. 26-29: Ind. State Teachers’ Assoc. ; State 
House, Indianapolis. 

Michigan State Teachers’ Assoc. 

ansing. 

Dec. 26-29: California State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Stockton. 

Dee. 27-29: Idaho Teachere’ Assoc. ; Pocatello. 

Dee. 27-29: Western Arkansas Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Fayetteville, 

Dec. 27-29: Neb. State Teachers’ Assoc.; Neb. 
University Building, Lincoln. 

Dec. 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Association ; 
Moines, Iowa. 

Deo. 27-29: Minnesota Edacational Association ; 
Minneapolis. 

Dec. 27-29: Missouri Valley Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Cameron. 

Dec, 27-29: Montana State Assoc. ; Butte. 

Dec. 28-30: Maine Pedagogical Association ; 
Waterville. 

Jan. 2-6, Florida State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Gainesville. 

Jan, 12: Berkshire Co. (Mass.) Assoc. ; Pittsfield. 

Feb. 20-22, '94: Department of Superintendence ; 
N. E. A; Richmond, Va. 


ARIZONA, 


The annual session of the Arizona Territorial 
Teachers’ Asscciation will be held at Tuceon; 
opening session, Jan. 2,/1894, continuing four days. 
In conjunction with it is to betheld the county in- 
stitutes of Maricopa, Pima, Pival, and Cc cbise 
counties, eo that it bide fair to be a largely attended 
meeting. The University of Arizona is located at 
Tarcson, and will aid in the meeting. 

The Territorial Normal Sohool, located at 
Tempe, nine miles east of Phoenix, the capital 
city, is having the best attendance in ite history. 
It has a two yeara’ Koglish course, and this year is 
giving instroction ip Latin also. Its diploma gives 
the holder right to teach without examination 

The teachers’ examinations in this territory are 
held at the different county seats, qaarterly, the 
last one being the first Monday and Tuesday of 
December. The list of questions is uniform for 
the territory; the fee, $2. The list of queetions 
will be found to be just about as rigid, and the 
marking as close, as in ‘‘the states.’’ Salaries are 
good, bat the school terme aro short, and expenses 
rather high. 


ARKANSAS, 


A three montbs’ normal will open at Waldron 
the first of March. Another opens at Washington 
about the same time, and possibly two more will 
be opened at Locksburg and Magnolia. These 
short eeeeion echools for the training of teachers 
are of incalculable value to the teaching force of 
the state. It is hoped they will prove the stepping 
stones to the organization of normal schools char- 
tered and sustained by the state. The two fall 
term normal schools at Morrillton and Jonesboro 
” doing good work and gaining strength every 

lay. 

COLORADO, 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver City. 

Colorado College new library building will be 
dedicated in January with appropriate ceremonies. 
President Harper of the University of Chicago 
will deliver the address. 

There ie general rejoicing among educators, not 
only of Colorado, but also of neighboring states, on 
account of President Siocum’s declining the second 
offer to become president of the University of IlI- 
linois. His loyalty to Colorado College can be 
jadged from the fact that the salary of the presi- 
dency of the University of Illinois is more than 
double that of Colorado College. 

Trustee Cutler of Massachusetts has added to 
hieformer contributions to Colorado College, $7500. 

The graduating class of the State Normal School 
numbers forty-two. The total enrollment of the 
achool is 400. 


Colorado College has received $7,500 from Mr. 
Henry Cutler of North Wilbraham, Mass, Pre- 
viously Mr. Cutler bas generously contributed to 
the college, and the academy in connection with 
the college was named after him. 

ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MEROBR, Peoria. 


The Fairbary echools enroll 585 pupils. The 
Farmivgton High School pupils have purchased a 
piano for the achool, 

Champaign’s two new achool buildings will cost 
$40,000, and be ready for school by Jan. 1, 94, 

The Pedagogical Clab of the Illinois State 
Normal University held its second meeting Nov. 
23. The sabject of apperception was farther dis- 
cussed by the club. The particular discussion was 
apon Formal Mental Discipline.’? The doctrines 
of Kent and Herbart were brought out. The 
subject for the next meeting, December 19, is 
** What Can the Normal School do to Eacourage 
the Study of Natural Science.”’ Professor Colton 
will present the paper. 

The Southern Normal University faculty have 
also a Philosophy Club, which has held thre 
meetings this year. Professor Pierce discussed the 
** Pedagogical Significance of Hypnotism”’ at the 
first meeting; Harwood, Heredity 
and the School,’ at the second; and Doctor 
Kverest, ‘‘Man’s Power over Himself,’’ at the 
third, Professor Parkinson will discuss elementary 


ecience at the next meeting. 


Unparalleled 


RIDPATH’S 


History of the 


With Over 800 Pages 


Every 


Everybody 


United States 


and 300 Illustrations. 


Family, School, Library, 
Student,—in Fact, 


Should Own a Copy. 


It is the BEST in the WORLD for the Money. 
One Volume, 8vo, Cloth, $3.75. 


THe Unitep States History Co. 
CHAS. E. BROWN, 53 State St., Boston. 


Wil. B. PERKINS, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


A union institute of Scott, Morgan, Green, and | connected with the educational interests of the 
Jersey counties was help at Carral'on last month. ! state. 


State Superintendent Ranb lectured on My 


Part in Edocation’’; Ex-Governor Chase of Ia- 
diana. on *‘ Mexico’’; Rev. Sisson of Winchester 
on *' Plas.’’? Over 200 teachers were in attendance. 

The schools in many of the larger towns of 
Southern Illinois are very crowded. 

The high school building at Lanark was burned 
in November, with a lose of about $17,000. 

Prof. J. N. Patrick of Streator has jast issned a 
work entitled Pedagogics, issued by a St. Louis 
house. The mechanical, as well as the profes- 
sional, and literary make up of the book deserves 
much praise. 


INDIANA. 


The report sent in some time ago of 17 per cent 
of the school enrollment in the Greencastle High 
School is now surpassed by Crown Pvint, which 
has 20 per cent. 

The Koox County Teachers’ Association held 
its third annual meeting early in December. 
More than one handred and fifty teachers were in 
attendance, and a prcfitable time was the result. 


KANSAS. 


The North Central Kansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met at Concordia recently. The next meeting 
will be at Abilene, and the following « ffivers will 
serve; President—Mra, A. L. Bates, Concordia; 
Vice-I’resident—E. L. Glasgow, Belleville; Sec 
retary— Miss Etta Crass, Osborne; Treasurer— 
Prof. Lantz, Manhattan. of the attractions 
was a lecture by William Hawley Smith. 

The Southeast Kansas Association met at Em- 
poria. The cfiicers for next year are: John Deit- 
rech, Emporia, president; D M Barkley, Howard, 
vic+-president; Mise Mallie Carter, Columbus, 
secretary; and E A. Farringion, Paola, treasurer. 
The next meeting will probably be held in Octawa, 
united with the N. E. Association at Lawrence in 
May. 

Topeka boasts of seventeen colleges and private 
schools, and an enrollment of over 5,500 in the 
public schools. 

The compilers of the Columbian History of Edu- 
cation in Kansas have collected some facts and 
arranged them into a usefal volame. 


MICHIGAN, 

The Northern Michigan Schoolmasters’ Clab 
held a successful meeting at Codillac. The prin- 
cipal addreas was delivered by Dr. R G. Boom of 
the State Normal School. 

Dr. Chas. H. Scott, president of Hope College, 
Hollaod, for many years previous to last Jane, 
died recently. He has been long and prominently 


State Supt. H. R. Pattengill is gathering infor- 
mation as to the books most highly prized by the 
superintendents and teachers of the state for sup- 
plementary work in history, geography, and read- 
ing. From this he will compile lista of desirable 
books for purchase by district libraries. 

The semi-annual appropriation of primary school 
funds gave 70 cents per capita for all children on 
the school census to the distriote of the state. 


NEW YORK, 


The Holiday Conference of the Academic Prin- 
cipsls of New York will be held in Syracuse on 
Wednerday and Thursday, December 27, and 28, 
1893, The headquarters of the assoc'ation will be 
at the Yates Hotel, and the first session will be 
held in the assembly room of the hotel on Wed- 
pesday morning at 10 o’clock. This meeting has 
come ‘o be an important influence in the edaca- 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Teacher, do you ever suffer from headache of any 
kind ?— nervous headache, or the headache of ex- 
haustion, mental or physical? If so, Dr, Kiimer’s 
Sure Headache Cure will positively cu.e you, aod 
will at the same time mentally invigorate yon. It 
contains no opiates, and leaves no unpleasant effects. 
Costs only 25 cents for a box of 25 doses. Try it and 
be convinced. Sent prepaid upon receipt of price. 
Address Dr. KILMER & Co, South Bend, Ind. 


ANTED.—At the opening of next term. ina 

New Kugland city, a lady teacher of Vocal 
Music (Holt’s Svstem). Guaranteed salary. $275, 
which may be much increased by private instruction. 
Apply to H1RAM ORCUTT, Manager N, E. Bureau of 
Education, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


HE REV. W. N. ACKLEY, who has 
had uncommon success with parties both 
in Eurcpe and America, will take a select 
party to CALIFORNIA in Fanuary. First 
class. Terms moderate. 
Address, Warren, R. 1. 


Agents Wanted, 


To introduce ‘ Ethics of Success” 
into Schools. 
* The Reader could not he improved.”’— /nter Ocean. 
**Kxcels all others’’’— Boston Herald. 
‘* This book meets a great practical want.” 
—Journal ot Education. 
A. M. THAYER & CO., 
148 High Street, Boston. 


TEACH CHILDREN 


To draw letters, but to write words. 


Teach them what they will need — to write easily and legibly. This will 


interest them, keep the cramps out of their fingers, and make them good writers. 


Ginn & Company's Writing Books 


The time has come for a reaction from the pre- 


valent copy-book style of writing. 


determined to get away from the drawing style, 
A sufficient condem- 
nation of that style lies in the fact that the 


and they are right in this. 


help you to do this. 


People are 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


moment a pupil, however proficient in it, is re- 

quired to write with speed, his artificial penmanship goes to pieces. This 
healthful reaction is, however, in danger of going too far. Many are crying 
out that writing books should be altogether discarded and the pupils set to 
scribbling by the go-as-you-please principle on blank paper. We believe 
that it would do a great deal of harm to discard copy-books altogether, 
This would be going from one extreme to the opposite, and it would be hard 
to say which of the two would prove the more harmful, 


essential to 


writers, 
secure free movement and also the 
correct formation of letters. 


ment series, and yet it does not go to the extreme in this direction. 


possible to train pupils to free movement and yet fail to make them good 
The element of form may be neglected. The real essential is to 


They solve the problem of acquiring a neat, 
legible hand, and of learning to write with ease and rapidity. 


Ginn & Company’s WkITING Books are be- 
lieved to strike the golden mean. 
copies and good copies, beautiful and at the same 
time sensible, and yet they are so contrived as to 
do this without sacrifice of the free movement 


They furnish 


It is distinctly a move- 
It is 


rapid work, 


application of free movement to the 


s. Constant and steady aim at the object to be 
accomplished and the avoidance of extremes on the way to it are the dis- 
tinctive features of Ginn & Company’s WritinG Books. 


They teach the 


pupils to write instead of merely training them to draw from copies, 
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tional work of the state, 
the discussion of practical 
secondary education. 


The time is occupied in 
subjects in the work of 
‘ All persons interested in 
academic and high school work are cordially in- 
vited to attend this meeting. Reduced railroad 
rates have been secured. 

The following circular has been issued by a 
committee of five to the principals of city gram- 
mar schools of the state of New York: The gram- 
mar school principals of the cities of 
stitate a large and an important element of the 
state’s edacational force. Their interests are al- 
most identical. Uaited and organizad, the good 
that can be accomplished by this great force of 
teachers would be incalculable. For the purpose 
of perfecting & permanent state organization the 
committee have selected Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Dacember 27th, and 28:h, asa suitable time 
for the meeting. ‘The enclosed list of topics is 
chosen for consideration, to be discussed in any 
order the meeting may elect. The Grammar 
School Carricalum; Compulsory Edacation ; 
Troant Schools; Free Text Bock; The Kinder- 
garten as a Grammar School Aonex; What can a 
Principal do to improve his teaching force? 
Wood-work in Grammar Schoola; Examinations 
and Promotions; Pensiona for Teachers; School 
Hygiene; The Stady of Masic in Pablic Schools ; 
Penmanship; Drawing. The first session will be 
held in the City Hall, Syracuse. 

Fellow Principals,—We extend the right hand 
of fellowship. Let us meet togetber once a year, 
for batter acquaintance, and for mutual helpfal- 
ness. And le: us bend our united efforts towards 
bringing about such legislation as the educational 
needs of the atate shall demand. 


OHIO, 


The South eastern Ubir Teachers’ Association 
met at Logan early in December. Six counties 
were represented. A large attendance and enthasi- 
astic eession was the resu't. The program con- 
sisted of papers by such well-known edacators as 
De. J. A Shawan, superintendent of the Colam- 
bas schools; Supt. C. S. Wheaton, of Athens; 
Sapt. S. P. Humphries, of Middleport; Prof. J. 
E. Rossignol, Uhio University, Athens: Prof. J 
D Ho!'comb, of Rio Grande; Supt. J. B. Moblor, 
of Gullipolis, and othere, President Charles 
Thwing of Adelbert College addressed the asauci- 
ation on Friday evening. The fficers elected for 
the coming vear were; President—S. P, Hum- 

breys, of Middleport; Vice President—J. C. 

owler, New Lexington; Secretary—M. A. Hen- 
son, McArthar; Executive Committee—J. C. 
Moblor, C. S. Wheaton, Athens; J’. S. Coultrap. 
Gallipolis was chosen as the place for holdiog the 
next meeting. 

At the Kastern Ohio Teachers’ Acsosiation in 
session at Zineeville the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: President—E, E 
Smock, Cumberland; Vice President—L. E. 
Banghman, Dresden; Second Vice President — 
D. W. Wattock, S'eubenville; Secretary—H. E. 
Smith, Marietta. The next meeting will be held 
Marietta. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Examiners’ 
Association of Obio will be held at the Public 


this state con- | 


THE JUDCES 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA,. ... 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, é-% 


German Sweet Chocolate, ee 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” 
jon and “uniform eyen composition.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


School Library at Colambus, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, December 26, 27. Among the topics for 
discossion will be a system for a State Board of 
Education and free text-books. 

The Stark County Teachers’ Association recently 
held a two days’ session at Canton. Dr. J.J 
Burne, superintendent of the Canton schools, and 
Dr. W. H. Venable of Cincinnati were the in- 
tractors. Doctor I[surns’ topics were: ‘' The 
Well-Springs of English,’ Incentives to the 
Stody of Literatare,’’ ‘‘ Literatare of our School 
Readere,’’ and The Study of Shakespere.”” Dr. 
Venable del'ghted the teachers by reciting his 
famou; poem, The Teachers’ Dream,’’ and de- 
livering hia instructive lecture, Thomas Tad- 
more Jr.’’ He also lectured on United States 
History. Miss Asenath Dalz-ll of Alliance read 
psper on “ The Caltivation of Natare,’’ and 
Mies Lizzie Cook of Canton read one on ‘‘ Primary 
Philanthropy.”’ 

The Progressive School heretofore published at 
Alliance bas been removed to Columbus, 

Col. F. W. Parker recently addressed the 
teachers of Cieveland on the latest phase of the 
educational question. 

Sapt. L. H. Jones of Iadianapolis recently ad- 
dressed the Can'ra! Ohio Teachers’ Aggociation on 
‘* The Fanction of Literature in the Calture of 
the Young.” 

The School Examinera Association of the State 
will meet at Columbus Holiday wask. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


At the meeting of the Augusta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation there were nearly fifty school offisera and 
teachers in attendance. Hon. N. A. Lute. state 
superintendent of schools, spoke on ‘' The Recita- 
tion.’’ The subject was ably, clearly, and prac- 
tically presented. The next meeting of the Asso- 


ciation will be held on Jan. 13. 


Raymond’s Vacation Excursions. 


ALL 


TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston via New Orleans and the 
Bonthern Pac fi: rsute Jaucary 9 aud 30, and via 
Chica -o and the Santa Fe Konte January 11 and Feb- 
ruary %2 for PAS*DENA, Lets ANGEL#S, 
San DIEGO RIVER-IDE. SANTA BAR- 
BARA, MONTEREY, ad other California points. 
Essen trio will be made in a Spectal Train of Mag- 
nificent Pullman Palace Vestibuled Sleeping 
and Diniog Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both wava 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast. They provide for visite to all of the leadiug 
Calittornia resorts. 

The return Tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train vortil Jun $0, 1894, or with any ove of Ten Re- 
turning Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different coutes. 

Hotel coupvus supplied for long or short sojourns at 
the principal Pacific Co s* resorts. 


Additional California Excursions: February 14 
ana 2U, a.d March 8 and 13. 

Excursions to Mexico; January 30, February 20 
and Maren 13. 

Excursions to Washington : January 9, February 
9. March 18 aud March 30, to Lookout Mountaio, 
hatranooga, Tenn.. January 9 and 23 March 13; to 
Rithmond and Old Point Comfort, February 9; 
w Gettysburg, March 30. 

Colorado Tours: Parties leave Boston monthly for 
The Colurady at Glenwood Springs. 

Special Train Through Europe: The party to 
leave New York by ihe North Germaa Lloyd Line for 
Gibraltar, February 17. 

The Sandwich Istands: A party will sail from San 
Fraucisco Marco 17 tur a S-veu Weeks’ Tour. 


(a Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular taur desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMSB, 296 Washington St., (opp. School St.), Boston. 


Mr. A. EK. Winship’s unprecedented success 


led him to arrange ove of the most ona © 


everything the best. Address 


WINSHIP’S CALIFORNIA EXCURSION. 


with his World’s Fair Excursious has 
alifornina trip< ever planaed; price low; 
WINSHIP, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


of | 


General Olney Arnold, presided. A chorus of six 
hundred pupils from the high and grammar schools 
sang the English, the French, the Russian, and 
the American patriotic hymns. Rev. J. J. Wool- 
ley, Superintendent Fisher, and Rev. W. H. Ham- 
ilton gave rousing addresses. Mise Mary L. P. 
Shattuck, privcipal of the Training School, closely 
held the attention of the vast audience to her ex- 
cellent order on ‘* The Schools of Colonial Days.’’ 
Both parents and pupils are pressing the Woon- 
socket Schoo! Board to try the one-session plan 
for the high echool. 


Some of the Providence teachers are making a 
careful atady of Lange’s Apperception, under the 
leadership of Superintendent Tarbell. 


Moat’ Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with lossof flesh + 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Soid by ali druggists. 


AG ENT Wanted. Liberal Salary Pald. 


Athomeortotravel. Team furnished 
Latest Issues of the 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Just Published, Number 59, 


VERSE AND PROSE FOR BEGINNERS IN READING 


Selected from English and American Literature. 


FOR THE SECOND READER GRADE. 
Supplementary to Fables and Folk Stories. 
{5 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


Both of these books ave logical continuations of the system began in the 
RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Clab dined 
at the Brunswick on Saturday, Dac. 16, at 
1.15 p.m. Records of last meeting and reports 
of committees were read. After-dinner topic was: 
‘‘Should Women be Encouraged to Teach in City 
Schools Above the Primary Gradee?’’ Guests of 
the c'ub were: Rev. Sclomon Schindler, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer. Representative of the 
clab was. George I. Aldrich. William C. Collar, 
president; Herbert L. Morse, secretary. 

The work of establishing a trade echool in the 

North End is progressing eatisfactorily. Ab: ut 
$1,500 has been subscribed. This amount will 
not be sufficient fally to equip the achool, but it is 
expected that more fands will be subscribed soon. 
Many leading people are interested in the school, 
believing that there is no place in the city where 
is so much needed. 
The Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
Good Citizenship recently held a meeting in the 
Old South Charch to consider the inflaence of Ia- 
dastrial Education upon Citizenship and Social 
Progress. Brief addresses were made by Saperin 
tendent Seaver, Professor Dewey, Geo. E Lothrop, 
president of the Woodcarvers’ Association, and 
others. The result was favorable in behalf of 
manual training. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


The Patria Club of Pawtucket recently held its 
public meeting in Music Hall. Tho meetiog 
attracted an audience of nearly fifteen hundred 
people and was a grand success. The president, 


Every Book or 
Teacher’s Aid 


is found on our shelves 
as soon as issued! 


Our catalogue of all books in teaching published 
is corrected to date, and contains over 200 ks not 
in the previous issue. Over 1200 books, etc., listed. 
Send for it. 

Also, catalogue of our own books fully described 
sent free. Every teacher and principal should have 
these catalogues. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 


61 E. 9th St., New Vork. 


Recently Published : Extra Double Number M, 
James Russect Lowe 


A FABLE FOR CRITICS. 


Authors mentioned in the Poem, and a Facsimile 
¥aceimile of the Rhyming Title Page 


of the First Edition. 
POSTPAID. 


Portr 
the Poem, and a 


30 CENTS,-..-.- 


Descriptive circulars giving the Table of Contents of the American Poems, American Prose, and 9) 
the seventy-one numbers of the Rivirside Literature Series, will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St, Boston. 11 East 17th St, New York. 28 Lake Bidg,, Chicago. 


MR. WINSHIP’S EUROPEAN EXCURSIONS, 


Under the Management of HENRY GAZE & SONS. 


First (31 Days).—June 80th, City of Rome, 


(38 Days).—June 30th, City of Rome, 


Second (52 Days).—June 30th, Kaiser Wm. IT., (7,500 tons), via Genoa 


Third (32 Days).—June 30th, Cunard 8 
ee “ 
Fourth (29 


Fifth 


via 
Days).—July 3rd, Servia, 


(28 Days).—July 4th, Berlin, 
(35 Days). 


ZERLAND 
TTRACTIVE SIDE TRIPS OF 7 DAYS TO Swit 
— an DAYS TO SWITZERLAND, ITALY, AND THE RHINE, 


Tickets, to return, goed for one year. 
UN WILL BE ACCOMPANIED FROM NEW YORK by a gentleman (and Chape- 


Including all necessary €xpenses. 


EACH 
ip several cases), 
fon voyage. Ooarriving io Europe, 


condveturs, who will take charge of and mana 


(8,415 tons), via Glasgow . ‘ ». 8190 | 

(8.415 tons), via Glasgow . ° ° 225 | 
a50 
. 8. from Boston, via Liverpool e 190 
205 


Cork, Killarney, Dublio 


(7,000 tons), via Liverpool. 190 


- via Cork, Killarney, Dublin 205 | 
(5,401 tons), via Southampton . ’ 190 | 


AND THE RHINE AT $70, ALSO 
AT $170 ADDITIONAL. 


d look after the passengers dur- 


rrangement generally, an 
pine eee he will be met by one or more of H. Gaze & Sons’ experienced 


ge all the details of the European trip 


While the rate charged is low, every detail will be carried out upon the most liberal scale. The 


Atlantic steamers are of the finest; the hotels are first class; the railway travel will be second class, 


omodations on American railroads, and is the most popular way of traveling 
specified, are included in the chief cities and every expense practicable 
will be covered by the contractors. The only exceptions made are laundry bills, private wine aud other 
extras at the hotel, and the steward’s fees on the Atlantic steamer. The lastitem, experience has shown, 
canot be paid by other than the individual. AlLother fees, howaver, are included in the published rate. 
The steamship accommodations will be first class throughout. 
HENnuy GAzt & Sons are the exvert tourists of Europe, having carried nearly a thousand teachers 
and other mid-summer excursionists on this same plan. 
Mr. WINsuir will see that teachers and their friends have the grandest excursion possible for the 


money. It is a rare opportunity to see Europe for a very low price. 
Send for particulars to 


3 somerset Street, Boston. 


“Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth 


‘‘ Indian Head” 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


66 


SEND FOR 


SAMPLES. 


Dustless Crayons Penn’s”’ 


Slate 


CLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
‘BLACKBOARDS of all kinds, Etc. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ANDREWS MEG. 


Dustless Erasers — Ink 
CO. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Russia and Turkey ia the Nineteenth Century . Latimer A.C. McClure & Co, Chicago _ $2 50 
The Sistine Madouna P ° ° > Bradford Fords, Howard & Huribeit, NY = 75 
Thofghts for the Thoughtful . ‘ P é Seaverns Hunt & Eaton New York 1 00 
The Rulers of the Mediterrauean . ° D.vis Harper & Bros, ag 1 25 
Orations and Addresses of George William Curtis 
Travels in America 100 Years Ago ° 50 
iennerhassett “ 
Adventures in Mashonaland . ° ° ° Sleeman Macmillan & Co, 8 60 
Mr Fi-h and the Alabama Claim: Davis Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston = 75 
Women of Versailles, Martin Charies Scribner's Sons, N Y 1 25 
East and West (Poem) Fenollosa T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
Pom ° Roberts Bros, Boston 100 
Toe Oregon Trail Parkman Little, Brown & Co, Brston 1 00 
A Spinster’s Leaflets. P ° Keith Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 25 
Pictures from Gr-ck Life and Story ° Church G. P. Putnam’s sons, N Y 1 26 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OveR TO EvRoPE wita A LITTLE MONEY 
is alwaye a timely topic. Economical Holidays io 
France, in Germany, and in Norway are a series 
of carefally prepared articles to appear n The 
Youth's Companion daring 1894. 


save Baggage Express and dire, and stop 
Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
wer per day. European plan. Elevators and 

Modern Conventences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
étages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—I was asofferer from catarrh for fifteen years, 
with distressing pains over my eyes. I used Ely’s 
Cream with gratifying resulte. Am appar- 
eptly cured.—Z. C. Warcer, Ratland, Vt. 


— Author: Well, what do you think of my 
new drama. Friend/y Uritic: Splendid ! The vil- 
lian in pavticalar is admicably portrayed. The 
very words he utters are atolen. 


Mas. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
ouildren while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for | iarrboa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
Mcs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents a bottle. 


Maud: What shall we do if those horrid hoop- 
skirts really become fashionable again? Mamie: 
I suppose we sball wonder how we ever could have 
worn those horrid skimpy dresses. 

— I suffered from a severe cold in my head for 
months and could get n> relief. Was advised to 
use Ely’s Cream Baim. It has worked like magic 
in its care. I am free f-om my cold after using 
the Balm one week. and I believe it ie the best 
remedy known.— Samuel J Harris, Wholesale 
Grocer, 119 Front St., New York. 


CALIFORNIA HOMES. 


A c-nsiderable portion of California is admirably 
adapted by nature for comfortable homes. There 
is perhaps no place in the world where a family 
of moderate means to begin with, and of industri 
ous habits, can live so easily, enj ying not only the 
comforts but even the laxaries of life. 

Iostead of being, as many suppose, a place where 
only the wealthy can evjoy life, it is pecaliarly 
adapted to homes of thritty people who e:irn thei: 
daily bread, and while one without means would 
undoubtedly, fiod it very difficult to get a start, » 
man with a small capital can very soon surround 
himself with Juxaries that only the wealthy cap 
enjoy elsewhere. 

A sm il tract of land (10 acres, or at most 20) 
is enough, which can be purchased at a reasonable 
price, if outside of a ‘‘boom’”’ district. With in 
telligence and industry used in p'anting and culti- 
vating it, an income is certain. It s:ould be par: 
orchari and part vineyard. While the trees arr 
being brought into besriog enough to materiall, 
contribute to the maintenance of th» family 
vines can be grown between the trees, and if the 
neighborhood has been well selected, every mem 
ber of tie family able and willing to work can fiad 
pleasant and remunerative labor in orchards anc 
vineyards near by, and minister to the support of 
the family while acq airing the knowledge and skil) 
necessary to the handling of their own crop. 

Costly buildings are not necessary, for the cli- 
mate is such that in much of the State life ia the 
open air is entirely pleasant for three hundred day: 
in the year. 

The third year a considerable return may be ex- 
pected from the vineyard, and from a part of the 
orchard. As the work has all been done witbin 
the family, this will be nearly all net income 
The next year and thereafter there will be work 
enough, and returns enough on the home place. 

In the Coast Range of mountains, between th: 
San Francieco aod Monterey, are many such 
homes. At first they were made on the valleys 
land on either side of the range. Year after year 
they have crept up into the little valleys between 
the epurs of the foot-hilla; then on to the summite. 
All through they have found excellent soil, g..oc 
pure water, and everywhere an exceedingly healtb- 
fal climate. Nestled in these little valleys ars 


some of the most delightful , laces in the world. 


and let people know that you are living and are 
up with the times by using only the celebrated 


Acme Picturesque Writing Tablets, 


the handsomest line of goods ever manufactured 
for polite correspondence. 


China Crepe, 
India Silk, 
Vellum, 
Heavy Bond, 


Royal Linen, 
Mother of Pearl, 
Wedding Cream, 
Htc., etc. 


Send 27 cents and we will send you sample 
Tablet, commercial note size, postpaid. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER (0. 


Corner North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN, FE. D. 


So mild is the climate that fuchsias and geraviums 
grow all winter, and the family garden is planted 
in the fall, yielding good crops of peas, potatoes, 
nd semi-hardy vegetables io Februrary. 

There is plenty of land, equally productive, now 
in the market and at low prices, and persons look- 
iog for a location for a comfortable home should 
aot fail to visit this promising region. 

The Santa Cruz Division of the Southern Pacific 
Company's Pacific System taps this range of moua- 
tains near the suuthern extremity, its two long 
cunnels passing under the main range. 

For farther ioformativn as to this locality, and 
how it is reached, call upon or address the follow- 
ing named officers of the Southern Pacific Co : 

E Hawley, Aest General Traffic Manager, 343 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. E. Currier, New Eogland Agent, 192 Wash- 
ington St., Boaton, Mass. 

W. G Neimyer, General Western Agent, 230 
Clark St., Chicago, Til. 

W.C Watson, G-neral Passenger Agent, Atlan- 
tic System, New Orleans, La. 

T. H. Goodman, General Passenger Agent, Pacific 
System, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

— In the Political Science Quarterly for Decem- 
ber, George K. Holmes of the Census Office, 
reaches, by means of the latest census returne, 
some interesting conclusions as to the ‘‘ Concentra- 
‘ion of Wealth’’ in the United States; Prof. L. 
M. K-asby outlines the modern theory of ‘“‘ The 
Economic State’’; Dr. Ernst Freund examines 
the principles involved in the settlement of ‘* Pri- 
vate Claims Against the State’’; I. S. Leadam of 
London discosses and criticises some of the views 
expressed in Vinogradcff s Villainage in Eng- 
land’’; t'e Marquis Faceto of Florence seta forth 
st length the tendencies of ‘‘ Parliamentary Gov- 
-roment in Italy’’; and Prof. E. A. Ross contri 
bates a leading review of the Dake of Argyle’s 
*Uneeen Foundations of Society.’”’ In the de- 
oartment of Reviews some twenty recent puablica- 
ions are noticed; and Professor Dunning briogs 
nis Record of Political Eventa down to November 


HEALTHY CHILDREN 
come from healthy 
mothers. And 
mothers will cer- 
tainly be healthy 
if they'll take Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. 
Nothing can eq 
it in building up a 
woman’s strength 
in regulating and 
assisting all her natural functions, and in 
utting in perfect order every part of the 
Female system. It lessens the pains and bur- 
dens of child-bearing, supports and strength- 
ens weak, nursing mothers, and promotes an 
abundant secretion of nourishment. 

It’s an invigorating, restorative tonic, a 
soothing and bracing nervine, and a guaran- 
teed remedy for women’s ills and ailments, 
In every chronic ‘‘female complaint” or 
weakness, if it ever fails to benefit or cure, 
you have your money back. 


Thousands of people, with worse cases of 
Catarrh than yours probably is, have been 

rmanently cured by Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 

medy. That is the reason why its pro- 
prietors are willing to promise you it 
you can’t be cured. 


states ‘‘The Mission of the P polist Party” ; 
Hon. W. E Simende answers the qnestion ‘Are 
Our Patent Laws Iniqaitous ?’’ Dr. Louis Robin- 
son writes of ‘‘What Dreams Are Made Of’’; 
Jastin McCarthy, M.P., treats of ‘* Parliamentary 
Manners’’; The Editor of the Rairoad Gaztte 
diecusses “ Railroad Acciden‘s of the United Scates 
and Englaod’’; Kate Gsnnett Weis writes of 
** The Servant Girl of the Fature,’’ and Professor 
Freeman gives bis ‘‘ Thoughts on Eoglish Usiver- 
sities.’ The Hawaiian situation ie consid. red in 
in three papers —I., ‘‘ The Invasion of Hawaii,’’ 
by Eagene Tyler Chamberlain: IL, “A Plea 
for Annexation,’”’ by Hon. John L. Srevens, 
ex-Mioister to Hawaii; and IIL., ‘‘ Oar P-ssent 
Daty,’”’ by the Hon. Wm. M. Spring r. Under 
head of Notes and Comments Eiward Marehall 
treats of New York Tenement Houses”; C. H. 
Crandall of *‘Amateur Classes in Narsing,’’ 
aod Gertrude B. Rolfe of ‘* The Right to Die.” 
The index of volume 157 follows, Price, $5 00 


END US ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION 


* And we will send 


rom Journal of Education 


matl FREE one of the Columbian 


Seavenir worth $1.00 each. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


per annum; single numbers, 50 cts. New Yurk: 
3 East 14th street. 


— The Cosmovolitan Magazine for December is 
charmingly illustrated, and contains a very impor- 
Maseachusetts discusses the ‘‘ Political Causes of | t#nt series of contributions in regard to the World’. 
tbe Basiness Depression’; Capt. W. T. Sampson, | Fair, by Paal Bourget, John J. Ingalls, F. Hop- 


U.S _N., outlines his views of ‘‘ The Batt'eship| kinson Smith, Robert Grant, H. H. Markley, A. 
of the Fatare’’; Senator W. A. Peffer of Kansas .S Hardy, and Lyman J. Gage, covering almost 


5. Boston: Ginn & Company. 


— The North American Review for December 
closes its one hundred and fifty-seventh volame, 
and is a notable number. Governor Rassell of 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


als al als als als 


The Declaration of Independence 


Of Julv 4, 1776, 


SHOULD HANG UPON THE WALLS OF EVERY SCHOOLROOM IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


* 


We have made arrangements with the publisher which enable us to offer to our readers a fac- 
simile in every detail of the original manuscript, engrossed on vellum, of 


“The Unanimous Declaration States of America,” 


promulgated to the world by the Continental Congress, July 4, 1776, now pre- 
served ia the Library of the State Department at Washington, D.C 

The text, as repreduced, is the ¢xact dimensions of the original, viz: 23% inches in width by 30 
nches in height, and is followed on the same sheet by an “ official history of the docu- 
ment as taken from the Journals of the Continental Congress,” printed 
in great primer and pica type, so that it can be read eas'ly at a distance of six feet. 

The millions of children who have heretofore been educated in our schools never had the 
great privilege of seeing the Declaration in its original form. For the first time, therefore, in 
the history of our Government, the youth of this nation have the opportuni'y presented them, not 
only of seeing the * great charter of our liberties,” just as it was signed by the fifty- 
six representatives of the thirteen colonies,— who, as Benajimin Franklin remarked at the time, 
“would hang separately, if they did not hang together,”— but of having hefore them, on the 
same sheet, the veritable history of the venerable document. 

Price, printed on natural toned paper, mounted ready for hanging, packed in strong tube, by mail, 
postpaid, 7§ cents. 


1g We now offer it free to any present subscriber of the Journal of Bducation 
for only one new cash subscription at the regular price of $2 50 a year; or two 
new five months trial subscriptions, at $1.00 each. Don’t delay, but send in the 
subscriptions at once before it is too late. 


All orders must be addressed, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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every phase of interest after the Fair, with nearly 
200 illustratione. This magazine has now the ad- 
miration of all by ite comprehensive treatment of 
the G eat Columbian Exposition, and the numbers 
are well worth prominent presentation, for they 
contain a history of this enterprise that will be a 
record of great value in the fu'ure. The other 
articles are varied and by euch authors as Howells, 
Walter Besant, and Marion C. Smith. The Prog- 
ress of Science is a Department of great value and 
intere’t. The marvel is how the publishers can 
make euch a periodical for $1 50 a year; bat they 
do it, and are winning a grand success. New 
York: John Brisben Walker, Editor. 


— The Andover Review, the November and De- 
cember n: mber, cl ses volame X X., and with this 
issue at the end of ten years, the Review is discon- 


tinued. The editorial of this number gives the rea 
son for this step. Its numerous readers will regret 
this decision, end mourn the loss of ites monthly 
visite. Many who have not been subsecr. bers will 
desire to see this number, as it conta ne several in- 
teresting articles, and especially the valuable 
paper delivered by the lamented Prof. T. O. Peas: 
upon his inauguration as Bartlet Professor of 
of Sacred Rh-toric, and Lecturer of Pastoral 
Theology in Andover Thelogical Seminary, on 
“The Christian Mini-try: Ite Present Claim and 
Attractions’? The noble Christian, the brill ant 
svholar, and elcquent preacher, had bee: called to 
this chair afcer fi:teen successfal years in the pulpit 
with flattering prospects of increased usefalness, 
bat in two short mooths was mysteriously sum- 
mooed to a bigher sphere and more important ser- 
vice. This leading article in the last number of the 
Andover R:view will, therefore, be of special inter- 
est to a!l preachers and theological students. 


— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for December completes the volame 58 of the new 
series. The old series began January 1844, and 
extended to December, 1864, comprising 63 vol- 
ume reries. Taken together they form a record of 
half a century of the best writings of the o'd world 
in li erature, science and art. A library in iteelf 
of rare excellence. The present number is quite 
the eqaal of its predecessors, and contains twenty- 
three selections from the leading fore:gn periodi- 
cals. Among the notable articles are ‘‘Atoms and 
Sambeams,”’ by Sir Robert Ball; ‘‘ Journali-m as 
as a Profession for Women,’’ by Emily Rawford 
** Goethe and Carlyle,’’ by H. Sobiiltz Wilson; 
and ‘‘ Color Vision,’’ by Prince Kroplotin. The 
foreign literary notes and miscellany are valu 
able. For the reader who desires to keep abreast 
of the best thought of the old world The Eclectic is 
at the front. Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 
45 ots. New York: 44Kighth St. E. R. Pelton. 


— Outing for December has as fro tispiece, 
painted by Herman Simon, ‘‘ Well done,”’ illustrat- 
ing the article ‘‘ 5till-hunting Grouse on Snow,”’ 


by James R Benton; ‘‘ Mistress Marian” is a 
tuuching romance of the Revolution, while 
Medley of the Midway Plaisance, gives the contrast 
of a present day matter of fact love talei For lov- 
ers of the chase ‘‘ Fitznoodle’s Debut, with the 
Bally poreens,’’ descriptive of Irish Fox-hunting, 
will be an attractive arii-le as also ‘‘A Sable Nim 
rod’s Error,’”’ by David Dodge; ‘‘A Day’s Fishing 
in Jamaica,’ and ‘* In Quest of Caribo,’’ by S. 
R Clarke. ‘“ the List Kide of the Seasan.’’ by 
Grace E. Denison will interest cyclers, and ‘‘ From 
Sloop to Cutter in America,’ by Capt. A. J. 
Knealy presents a very readable article. Captain 
Booth continues his history of ‘‘ The National 
Gaard of Penney vania.’’ The usual spicy poetry 
and timely editorials complete a rare number, 
Single nombers. 25 cen's; $3.00 per year. New 
York: 239-241 Fifth Avenne. 


— The publishers of Romance send out a Christ-| principal 


mas number of extraordinary brilliancy. Out of 


its score of charming tales ten are erpecially de- 
signed for the Christmas season. Among the 
authors of Christmas stories are Ostave Thanet, 
Martha McCulloch Williams, Franc is Coppée, 
Mary Hungerford, and Madge Robertson: 
while the other contributcrs inclade Arthur Beards 
ley Mitchell, Theodore Bartlett, Arthur Qailler 
Conch, and George Obnet. Romance Pablishing 
Co., New York. $250 year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The Homiletic Review, for December; terms, $3 00 
ayear. New York: Funk & Wagaualis 
omance, for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 


ew York: Romance Pub. Co. 
7 Little Ones, for December; terms, $150 a 
year. Boston: Russell Pub Co. 

The Treasury, for December; terms, $250 @ year. 
New York: E. B. Treat 

he telectic Magazine, for December; terms, 
$5 00a year. New York: K. R. Pelton. 

B:byhood, for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York: Babyhood Fub Co. 

New England Magazine, for December; terms, 
300a year boston. 
‘Lhe w for December. Boston: Hough 
on, Mifflin & Co. 
The Furum. for December; terms, $3.00 a@ year. 
New York: Forum Pub Co. 

The Californian Mag*zine, for December $ terms, 
$3.00 a vear. San #rancisco: California Pub. Co. 

The Educational Review, for December; terms, 
$3 00a year. Roston: Henry Holt & Uo. 

The School Review. for December; terms, $1 50 a 
year Hamilton. New York: The School Review. 

University Extension, for December. Phila. 
deiphia: American Society for Extension of Univer. 
sity Teaching. 

Gntina. for December; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: 239 Fifth Ave. 

NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 

TWO the Mee may | of Education will secure a 
anbacriptien free. 
TSE. PURLISHING CO., 8 Somerset &t.. Boston. 


NG TO ADVERTISER? 
W mention this 


THE PRINCE 
OF INDIA 


By LEW WALLACE, 
Author of “Ben Hur.” &e. 


Given as a premium to present subscribers of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who who will send us only 
TWO NEW subscrip‘ions at $2.50 each (One's own 
subscription will not count.) 


The Prince of India is published in two vol- 
umes, 12mo, cloth, ornamental; price, $2.50. For 
$4.50 we will send you this valuable work and re- 
new your subscription to the JoURNAL OF EpUCA- 


TION one year. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Eystesvess, and 


Music eft both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 

150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 

NEW YORK CITY. 


Educational Institutions. 


TUITION ; special offer to boy, girl, teacher; 
if sen | stamp, Dame paper, Not run for profit ; 
all college or busines branches,from Greek and 

telegr’y to the three R’:. 

the coming year. Address SEMINARY, 


Fit for telegr’y places; ®80 eure 
.Granville, N.Y. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley. Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educativval preparat: ry school of the highest graue 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Iustitateof Techuolugy, Harvara 
aud Koston Universities, Law and Medical School's, etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR,. 


OULLEGES, 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
tng of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and er culars apply at the 


school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Stree ton. 
a BARTLETT, Principal. 


Stats NOBMAL SUHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
NORMAL SOHOOL Mass. 

‘or Ladies only. For ca ogues, address the 
D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 


For Oatalogues address 
J. @. Greenovan., Principal. 


WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


SOME qunations composted the A 
ember, in av open letter to Supt . ©. Warfleld of Covington * 

sibject, and asked some excellent and polnted questions. There is also gets © cota e New York 
School Journal, which arserted that whether superintendents took pav or not for giving notices of vacancies to 
Teachers’ Agencies was merely a matter of taste—a Judgment with which the editor of the School Bulletin ventures 
in his usual mild, half-hest'ant way, to IYTERESTIN to read this open Letter and this Reply to the 
disagree. Now if you think you wonld like G School Journal. you can do 89 at the expense of 
one cent, for card reqvesting it will bring the December School Bulletin to you. Incitentally we may 
remark that this number contains 20 pages of pure reading matter, and is thus the largest of the 282 numbers 
thus far issued. So on the whole ic wouldn’t be a bad idea for you to take a look atit. If you want 

to know anything more about our Agency; ask on the same p< stal card for our ‘32 Portraits.” QUESTIONS 
Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Established in 1884 Positi fill CHICAGO. 
ositions filled, 2300. See 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those whe 


The Albert Teachers’ A 


Has filled over 1300 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
211 


encyv business are treated in the School Bulletin 


enc within the last two years. 
Good openings now for 
Teachers who can go on 


positions, more than half 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. short notice. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive call 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the pnt ie aed a 


of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an than 
yet calls for teachers have never been s0 numerous as during the 


This Bureau secures many positions for well qualified 
teachers, in every department of instruction, who have 
had little or no experience, and it makes a specialty of 
promoting ambitious and successful teachers already at 
work, to better positions with larger salaries. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 1201% So.8pri ° 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il. | Hartford, Conn. | Portland One. 


THE BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


I. MERRILL, Mannger, Phillips Building, 120 Tremont St., 


Correspondence with successful 
Teachers and School Officials solicited. eow BOSTON. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. - SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Uffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicego. 
0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If so, register in the 
Good positions 
iS Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England, 


always open for pro 
Manager. Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD S8T., BOSTON, 


gressive teachers. 
F. B. SPAULDING, 


+ Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREA 


3484 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you ? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00. tae Constant vacaucies, Send stampt r blanks. 
KERR & HUYS5VON, Managers, 2 W. 147TH ST., NEW 


8. R. WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 262 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 
Recommends teachers for employment in sch’ ols and colleges, especially in the higher grades. Send for en- 
rolimeut k. Sells books, periodicals, and merchandise at who!les-le prie-s, plue a small commision. 
Keads book manuscripts for authors and procures their ouclicattion Negotiates the purchase, rental or 
sale of school property. Parties desiring the advice of an expert in any matter are iuvited to write to 
us. Competent critics and experts will be employed to read manuscripts, examine school property, inves*igate 
buriness chances, etc., etc., ete, and render a relinble report Special rates to schools and libraries for books 
periodicals, and apparatus in large quantiti+s. We make a specialty of furnishing school libraries. Send for circulars 
uf MAOMILLAN’S L'BRAKY and MACMILLaN’S KOOKS ON THEACH'NG. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Registers the Rest Teachers. 
CHARGES NO AVUVANCE BEGISTRATION FEE, 
postage onty; hut depends on actual results. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Romerset Bt. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In High School, in a large New England city, a male 
teacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System pre 
f rred), and to assist in teaching Bookkeeping and 
Business Forms. 


IRA RCUTT, Manager, 
N. of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 
NE NEW 


yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 

the best 

$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 


in the market. 


5 subscription does 


NEW BRGLAED PUBLISHING 


Apply at t Teachers seeking positions, ( Address (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, and those wishin C. B. RUGGLES & CO. Room 
N. E. Bureau of Education, an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
& Sameraet Rt., Boston. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 

In asouthern university, a primary training teacher d t s 

—a christian lady (Conpregational preferred). Sal A W O O U S rs 

ary, $60). Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, OF -THE 


Journal of Education. 


We are constantly receiving letters from our subscribers telling us of what value the 
JourNAL is to them in their work. Here is a sample from Honesdale, Pa. : 
“ The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION gives me constant inspiration,—keeps 


ever before me high ideals toward which to lead and direct my pupils. 
It makes me stronger each week to do noble, worthy work among the 


souls in my care.” 
We greatly appreciate such letters; they are encouraging to both editor and subscrip- 


tion manager. 
If you find the JouRNAL such a help to you, why not help some of your fellow-teachers 


who may not be taking the JouRNAL, by introducing the paper to them? 
OuR TWO MONTHS TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, FOR 25 CENTS, affords an excellent oppor- 


tunity for you to do this. ; 
Send us only four of these Trial Subscriptions, at 25 cents each, and we will send you 


(postpaid) any one of our 7eachers’ Help Manual Series (see page 390). price 25 cts. each. 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Ms 


THE 
THE SCHOOL. 


The Journal of Education truthfully says : 


“With all the elements of progress, the fact remains that the school is and must 
ever be, as it has always been, what the teacher is. With all the improvement in text- 
books, advance in methods, multiplication of devices, the school cannot be better than the 
teacher. There are many conditions and circumstances, relations and forces that may 
make or mer the teacher’s work, but there is nothing that can make the school a success 
without a successful teacher. It is clear, then, that the mission of all educational forces is 
to secure good teachers in the place of the poor, and make all conditions such as to make 
all teachers and all teaching better.” 


Good text-books, methods, devices, and the best of school- 
room appliances are of no avail if the teacher cannot prop- 
erly use them. 

The INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION SERIES explains every phase 
of education, and directs the teacher in all the details of practical 
classroom work. It makes the teacher a success. Hence the 
school is also a success. 

Teachers that are not availing themselves of the benefits of the 
INTERNATIONAL EpucaTion Serigs are certain to fall behind their 
contemporaries, and to fail in reaching the higher standard now 
required in educational work. 

Systematic courses of professional reading are furnished free 
with the books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


3, a& 5 Bond st., 243--253 Wabash AV., 


Send for particulars. 


{1 Franklin Street, 


ILVER, BU RDETT & COMPANY, ‘Pustiskers, 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


2@™ Special terms for introduction of Text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


ARALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. —— 


First Four Books of Caesar's Commentaries. 12mo, cloth. $1.00, 
@icero’s Six Famous (rations. lx .00, —- 
Six Books ot Vergil’s Aeneid 12mo, cloth, $1.00. ——--> 
Consisting of the Original and Translation arranged on opposite pages. The convenience of the arrapge 
ment adupted ca’ not be overestimated. The reader need pot use the travslation nptil he bas exhausted 
all reasonable ¢ffurts to interpret the origival himself. and then without the least troubie, he can verily 
his own rendering, or correct bis Own errors. Other volumes to f>llow. 
Single copies of the above books will be sent bv mail on receipt of the price If the three books are 
ordered at once, they will be mailed for 82.50. The money must accompany the order ip every case. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


RECENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 


Authors and Their Public in| Henry of Navarre, and the 


Ancient Times. A sketch of literary con Mugucoots in France. By P. F. WILLE®T 
produc. rs from the earliest times to the in-| in the 

vention of printing. in 1450 By HavEN 


of | Cicero, and the Fall of the 


Homan Republic. ty J L STRACHAN DAVIv- 
ConTENTS. The Beginnings of Liter-| sox. M A., Fetlow of Balliol College, Oxtord. No. 
ature — Preliminary — Chaldea — Egypt —China—| X. in the “Heroes of the Nations” Series. Each 
Japan—India—P- rsia — Judaea —Gr ece—Alexan jzmo, with maps and illustrations (luth, $1 50. 
dria—Book Terminolgy iu Classic Times. lialf leather, gilt top, $1.75. (Jn February). 
*.* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and 
Stories of the Nations Series sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: 27 and 29 W, 234 Street. 
LONDON: 24 Bedford St., Strand. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the rinciples of the Philosoph fie 
practical work in every department. Chartered b the State. 

Wi Term opens Jan. 2d. Address for Illustrated 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 


eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


De YoU 
WANT A COPY OF 


“ Snap Shots by an Old Maid”? 


A book that sugzests some things in our Public 
3chool System which need attention, and points out 
many commendable things which Dr. Rice seems not 
to have observed in his recent tour of inspection. 

All who have read *‘ Preston Papers,” by the 
same author, will welcome this new book from her 
pep. Those who bave not will want both. 

“Spap Shots” bas been published as a serial in 
one of our educational p»pers, and will be brought 
out in book form in January, 1894 Same size, price, 
ete , as ‘Preston Papers’’—12mo, cioth ; price, $1.00. 


N B Advance orders, if accompa’ ied by 
the cash, will be filled at 


50 CENTS. 


You cannot afford to miss this opportunity. Do 
pot wait until publication day before sending, as all 
orders after January 1 will be at the advanced price. 

Send NOW if you want it at half price. 

Address PUBLISHER, 
87 West 10th St , New York City. 


Moritz Rapid Practice Chart, 


For Mental A:ithmetic Work and Oral 
1000 Questions, soc. Key, 50c. 
Series of Examination Papers in actual 
us.» during five years past. 
W. HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Trade Mark.‘S SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
sulject ts approval BLACKBOARDS, BOOKS 


Just Issued, 
NARRATIVE HISTORY OF 


GOOD OLD DORCHESTER, 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT, 


Iilustrated with 32 full-page halftones and several 


text cuts. Octavo, pp. 497. Bovnd in ha: | 


maroon cloth, $4 00; in white vellum cloth. with | 
gilt top. $5.00. 


In Dorch: ster, Massachusetts. were instituted the 
fitst special town government and tbe first free pub 
ie school in America. These two facts are sufficient 
to recommend the record «f the town, as here pre 
sented, to all those interested in its history, and also 
to historic students. This work is issued in an at- 
tractive style with clear type, wide margins. repre 
sepDtative illustrations and handsome binding. One 
half of the eat'ion has been disposed of by subscrip- 
tion, and the balance is herewith placea upon the 
market. 

FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WILSON & SON, 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co.. 254 Washington St.. Boston, 
& pH4M The Old Corner Bookstore, ‘ 
GEOLbGE E. FIELD, 67 Corvhill, 


SCHOOL PENS 


PERRY 
ay Est. 1824, 

Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs,Road Songs, 
Boating Songs. and songs for every phase of out- 
door life heelmen especially will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. Price 50 Cents. 
BROEKHOVEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 

rinciple, so familiar to all musicians. Price,.§1.00. 
KING RENE’'S DAUGHTER py 
Julian Edwards. A new and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 
DAY SCHOOL MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series ot Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 3, 20 cts., 
Part 4. 30 cts., Part 5, 85 cts. 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand 
cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of g 
music and bright dialogue. Price, 80 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Prick, 25 Cents. 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. ® 

#*aSend ro cts for sample of Tne Musical Visitor, containing 
music for Choirs, and general musical news. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 

CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency the Publications Henry Holt & Co. 
Wm. R. e. E. Steiger & Gr M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; & Oo., London; Dr. L. 


Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Oatalogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOER, 

Sapa 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO. 


(Formerly with Mr. Carl Schoenhoff,) 
Booksellers and Importers, 


149 Tremont St., Boston. 


College and Foréign a specialty. 
tions to periodicals. Agents for Froebel’s K nder- 
arten materials, DePfeiffer’s French Series, Holt 
Co’s, Jenkins’s, Heath & Co.’s, Gin. & Co.’s, 
Berlitz & Uo’s, and Steiger & Co’s publications. 


MAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 
43, 45, and 47 Beet Teath St., New York, 
REED & KELLOG6’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 
MAYNARD’S English Classic series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Kxperiment. 
ANDER-ON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
H. Il. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset 8t., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 

Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folk«. 

BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewemith’s English Grammars. 

Felten’s Unrivalled Outline 

Peterson’s Conatitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


COURS DE LANCUE FRANCAISE. 
‘Les Premiers Pas. 


Par L CHARLES Roux A.M, pr fesseur de francais 
au Vermont Academy Boston: (CARL SCHOENH( F, 
114 Tremont St. 

“It is systemically arranged, and 8% nicely grad 
uated that the student mourts the difficu't hil) of 
knowledge by easy steps.’’-- The Walchman 

PRICE, 75 CENTS (Address the publisher ) 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cince'nnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men o7 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


fine photographs of famous buildings and 


application to 


646 Washington St., Boston. 


A!DS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 


monuments as aids for teaching Art and 


History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 
Price, One Dollar each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


47 East Tenth St., New York. 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Best Elocution. 


“The nearest perfect of any book intended for 
the use of students of elocution.” — Zois H. Bangs, 


For Examination and Introduction Terms, 


Address 


Ross’ Voice Culture and Elocution, nu BAKER & TAYLOR C0. 


“ Indispensable to the 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Prin. Rochester School Oratory. 


740 Broadway, New York. 


PIANOS. 


taken in exchange. 


BRIGGS 


Celebrated for their beautiful, Tone, Action, Design, 


and Great Durability. 
BRICCS PIANO CO., 62i 


Easy terms. Old instruments 


Write for Catalogue and full information. 


Albany St., Boston. Mass. 
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